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CHAPTER 



1HTROD0CTION 
iKfcy o3uo u G3?y St>st«5niG'nt# 

Ko aTfoctivo nood of Junior eollego students Is as 
vitally important to suocosb both within and without the 
classrocQU as is tho need for pay ohologie aX security* 

Until student needs for psychological security are satis* 
fiod beyond sono basic lovely academic and social behavior 
will be dominated by this pressing, unfulfilled need. 
Psychologically insecure students are likely less creative, 
loss able to perform critical thinking, and are in general, 
less effective as persons in all realms of their functsion- 
ing than psychologically secure students* 

That satisfaction of security needs may be a rACces«- 
sary precondition to critical thinking and thus, offoctive 
decision making, is suggested by Kemp*s research on the 
effects of dogmatism on critical thinking* In his study, 
Kbmp used Hokoach*s Dogmatism Scale (Form S) to form two 
groups of students, those obaractcrisod as open*minded and 
those who were close *mindod* Ho then used two problems 
that were in part related to security needs to test these 
students* ability to perform critical thinking. Kemp 
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fo'und opon-minded students to bo suportox* to close-minded 
in critical thinld.ng at tho .01 level of signifioanco.^ 

According to Komp^ intolerance of ambiguity likely 
impels the insecure^ close-minded person to conclude 
dccis ion-snaking processes before fully considering all 
relevant alternatives. The closo^mindod person likely 
distorts or narrovjs tho problem^ thus changing it from one 
which offers a form of threat , to one which allows satis- 
faction of security needs. ^ writes of the difference 

between the open- and close-minded: 

Doolaions whose outcomos would provide more 
security, greater nalntenancc of tho status- 
quo, and more approval from authority fig- 
ures ^jould bo more accoptablo to the close- 
minded ... those decisions which may offer 
a greater broadth of experience and more 
indopendenco, and which encompass a wide 
range of facts and load to broader and sat- 
isfying relationships with people arc more 
attractive to those with open minds 

Maslow theorises that the need for physical and 
psychological security may dominate behavior of tho in- 

socuro person. Capacities of such a person, e.g. recep- 
tors, effectors, end the intellect, are used primarily 



Bratton C. Kamp, **Sffoot of Dogmatism on Critical 
Thinking,” School Science mxd Hathematlca . 60:316-318 
(April, I960). 

^P. 318. 

^Gratton C. Komp, Intangibles In Counseling; , p. 178. 
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as tools fox* satisfying this pressing nood.^ 
like spontaneity characteristic of creativity found in all 
self -actualizing pooplo (Masloif*s super hoalthy people) Is 
likely throttled and inhibited by such a pressing and 
behavior dotorsalning need,^ The Implication of these 
ideas Is that Junior colloge students vho are psychologi- 
cally insecure will not develop and eicereiso their 
creativity fully in their Junior college work* 

Xnsecuro students whoso creativity is stifled, and 
whoso ability to think critically is conco^iitiuitly ham- 
pored by closure, cannot function in & truly offoctive 
way in any area of endeavor# Thus, social as well as 
academic success corauionsurate with individual potentials 
is highly \mllkoly for suoh students# The result of 
attempting Junior colloge work for such insecure students 
may well be failure, or dropping out of school# 

It is the contention of this writer that all 
student needs affecting success in junior college work 
should bo the concern of junior colloge staff# Operation- 
ally, no dichotomies exist between various functioning 
areas $ for example, needs of students are simultaneously 



^A# H# ^aslow, Motivation and Personality , p* 81j.# 

H . 224. 






cosnltlvo and aTfectivo* Studios reviewed by Hall and 
Lindsoy shou "that perceiving, learnins, remedberins# and 
thinking are iariuonced by needs, interests, moods and 
emotions*”^ Cortainly most Jiinior college staTf would 
agree that perceiving, learning, remembering, and thinking 
are important concerns. Few would say or show through, 
actions, however, that needs, interests, moods, and emo- 
tions are their concern. Yet, IT cross-influences o:ci3t, 
as Hall and Lindsey's review suggests, all psychological 
functions of students that may alter success in junior 
college work need to be understood by Junior college 
staff. 



Sanford writes of the college student's personality, 

and implications for cui^iculua and personnel planning: 

... tho person functions as a unit • . • wo 
cannot make any categorical separation of tho 
"intellect” and the rest of the person. Changos 
in what might bo called tho intellect, changes 
in loiowledge and in modes of thought, if they 
axiiount to anything, t^ould bring with thorn changes 
in the rest of the personality. Just as changes 
in the rest of tho personality leave tho indi- 
vidual in a different state of receptivity to 
knoi;lodge and facts. * 



^Galvin S. Hall and Gfiu?dner Lindsey, Thoorlos of 
Personality , p. 522. 

"^Movltt Sanford, "Implications of Personality 
Studies for Curriculum and Pcrsonnol Planning,” in I^obert 
L. Sutherland and others, eds.. Personality Factors on 
the Collop;e Cempus , p. 6. 
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Although Sanford I 3 concerned with the ^our-yoar 
collogo student, his view has implications for the Junior 
college student as well. That is, personality change 
both influonces and Is influenced by, e:cporiencos in tho 
Junior college classroom. It follows that a change in 
satisfaction of psychological security needs of students 
may facilitate or restrict loaming,' depending on the 
direction of suoli change. 

That student needs should bo met by services 
offered is a cemmon theme within the field of student 
persoxmol services. Huellert ^or example, writes, ”the 
factors which • • • establish tho philosophy of college 
personnel work have always included • • • the needs and 
eharactoristles of students.'*^ Although I^oller is 
writing about tho four-year college, tho goal of need 
satisfaction of students is also expressed at the Junior 
college level by many writers (Blocker, Plumrcer, and 
Hichardson, 1965; Kedskor, I960; Brumbaugh, 195^4'} Gsad 

Kate Hovnor '^'luollor. Student Personnel VJork in 
Hij:^her Education, p. 501 . 
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Rainos, 19^>5)* 

Concern with student need satisfaction is expressed 
at Illinois Central Collogo (ICC) where this study was 
conducted* In a statement of policy concerning the 
working objoctivos of student personnel services at ICC, 
Dr* Kiohaus, Dean of Student Personnel Services, writes 
that ”tho pre-'ailing student personnel policy is charac- 
terized by a recognition and understanding of individual 
needs* • • *^ 

Only when affective as well as cognitivo and other 
needs are understood can student personnel workers at ICC 
and elsewhere more effectively seek to implement the often 
expressed goal of providing services to satisfy student 
needs* It is not enough to say that these needs are 
important; research must provide a clear picture of 
affective needs so that services offered will truly 



^ClydG B. Blocker and others. The Two«»Year Col* 
lofTO t A Social Synthosls, p. 2U0; Loland L* Modsker, 

The "JunTor Colie /^e : ProKross and Prospect , p* 75 A* J* 

Brumbaugh, "Student Porsonnol Work in Transition,” 

Junior Collogo Journal, 2$:l8 (September, 1951|-)5 
: Raines, "Report to the Carnegie Corporation on Appraisal 
and Dovolopmont of Junior Collego Student Porsonnol Pro- 
grams,” in Report to Carnegie Corporation, November, 
Junior College Student Personnel Programs ; 
Appraisal and Development , p* 8* 

^^Illinols Central College, Student Personnel 
Services ; The Vital Link, n*p* 
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satisfy needs of students. 

Knouledc^e of affective needs is not tho solo con- 
corn of th© student porsonnol viorkers in a junior collogo. 
Thoso needs are also of vital iaiportanco to instructional 
staff. Garrison v?rit©s that eraotional problems aro a 
coEniaon classrooia occurrence^ and that junior college 
toachors should, thoroforo, act In tho role of teacher- 
counselor in fulfilling their normal professional 
duties. Taylor reports that individual conferences with 
students aro necessary for student success, and that a 
full tmdorstanding of students* affective needs would 
facilitate more effective coinmunication between himself 
and students in these interviews. Bossono recommends 
tho teacher of rozsedial Sngllsh provide warm oncouragement 
to tho insecure remedial student through use of teacher- 
student conferences so as to facilitate student success. 
Houoche writes that loale rexaodial students are more 



^^Rogcr H. Garrison, “Teaching as Counseling,” 
Junior Oollepie Journal , 3^:12 (October, 1963)* 

Interview with Karl K. Taylor, Instructor in 
Communications, Illinois Central CoXloge, Bast Peoria, 
Illinois, June 9, 1969. 

^^Hichard M. Bossono, The V/rlt ins; Problem s of Re - 
medial Sn??lish Students in Comr.iunity Colloftos of. the City 
Univergity of Hew York , City University Rcsaarch and 
Bvaluation Unit for Special Programs, 1969* p. 
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sonsltive to loss of status involved in romodial couraos 
than Tenalos. "Malo students exhibiting hi^^ anxiety aro 
tho rirst to see tho class as conxlicting with thoir own 
personal motivations and tho first to drop out of tho 
ooupsa • 

A knowledge of affective needs of students will 
help tho junior oolloge bring democratic ideals of tho 
open-door policy Into a reality of experience for its 
students* Tho ideals extended by this policy to nhot is 
likely tho most hoterogoncous student body in higher edu- 
cation today include: (1) the provision of opportunities 

so each American may achieve whatever hia ambitions and 
abilities allcw, and (2) education of a continuing nature 
for all people* Xf the solo function of tho junior 
college is to wood out the unfit through rejection at mld- 
semostors, it will have failed in seeking these democratic 
ideals* Instead, the junior college xaust seek to rohabll^ 
tato students who are educationally handicapped* Per 
those students not damaged by con^jetition and devaluation 
of prior educational experience, the junior college must 

^John E. Roueche, Salvage, Redirection* or Gus- 
to^?, Monograph of the ERIC Cloaringhouse for Junior 

College Inf oration, American Aas eolation of Junior 
Colleges, 1968, p. 46* 
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offer the opportunity for fxarthor doveloprncnt*^^ Undor- 
standlng affective needs such as the need of students for 
psychological security will help the junior college sue- 
coed in the rohabilltative and dovolopmontal taske posed 
by tho democratic ideals o:icprosscd in the open-door 
policy. 

Given that pressing needs for psychological secu- 
rity niay dominate patterns of thinking, perceiving, and 
behaving, and that such influence is dotrlniental to stu- 
dent success in the junior college. It becomes vital for 
jimlor college staff to understand student needs for 
psychological sociirity* Of what use Is the open door, 
and the junior college’s location near homo, if after 
entering, students fail because needs for psychological 
security block effective leamlx^ and decision zsaking? 

It Is clear that tho junior college can best suoceod as a 
student centerod institution if security needs of Its 
students are understood by a concerned staff. 

Statcraont of Problem 

The problem, then. Is: How are foolings of 

psychological socurity-incocurity distributed gonorally 



D. McEolIond , ’‘From Stress to tho Roloaao 
of Human Potential,” address delivered to the Illinois 
Collego Personnel Association, September 1968, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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through the ontiro population or a jiuiior colioge, 

and aro thoro any difforoncos In Toolings oT p^yohological 
socurity-insocurlty amons various groups within this o^^or- 
all population? 



Igull Hypotheses 

Tho Tollowlng null hypothocos v;oro tested: 

!• Thoro is no signiTicant diTferonco between tho 
xaoan level oT socurity-insoctirity of the over- 
all, general population of students at Illinois 
Central College and tho mean lovol of security- 
insecurity foimd by Maslow (K = 2,020) as given 
in Table VI of tho Manual for the Security - 
Insecurity Inventory # 

2* There is no significant difference between the 
form of the distribution of soourity-lasocurity 
among Illinois Central College atudonts and the 
form of tho distribution found by Maslow 
(>} « 2,020) as given in Table VI of the Manual 
for the So cur Ity-Ins eourl ty Inventory . 

3# Thoro is no significant difference among mean 
levels of scctirity- insecurity as fo\ind in: 

(1) Business students; (2) Health students; 

(3) Technical students; and (Iv) Agriculture 
students, of Illinois Central College. 
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4, ThGX*o is no Gisnificant difforonco botwoon moan 
levels of psychological secnrity-insocurity in 
Day and Hight students at Illinois Central 
CollesQ. 

5, There is no significant dlfferanco botveen mean 
levels of psychological socurity-insocurity in 
Transfer and Terminal students at Illinois 
Central College. 

6, Tho difference In psychological security- 
insecurity botvreon Day and Night Transfer 
students does not differ significantly from 
tho differonco In psychological security- 
insecurity between Day and Night Terminal 
students . 

Definition of Terms 

Tho term ” security** is defined by tho summation of 
tho security subsyndromos; the torm ** insecurity** is de- 
fined by the summation of tho insecurity subsyndromos. 
These subsyndromos are contained in Table 1# 

The term **noed** is defined as **the lack of some- 
thing vhichf if present 1 woul-* tond to further the 
wolf are of the orgenlsm • • « it is implied • • • that tho 
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TABLE 1 

SLCURITY- liir. ECU R IT Y SUESYNDR0HB3^ 



Insocurity 



Socuritjy 



!• Pooling of rojoction, of 
being unloved, of being 
treated coldly and vdth- 
out affection, or of bo- 
Ing hated, of boing 
despised, 

2, Poolings of isolation, 
ostracisn, alononoss, or 
being out of it; fsolings 
of **uniqueness,” 

3* Constant feelings of 
threat and danger; 
anxiety. 

Porception of the uorld 
and life as dangerous, 
t22reatoning, dark, hos- 
tile, or challenging; as 
a jungle in tjhich every 
man»s hand is against 
©vory other, in ^>?hich one 
oats or is oaten. 

5* Porception of other human 
beings as essentially bad, 
evil, or selfish; as dan- 
gerous, threatening, hos- 
tile, or challenging. 

6. Poolings of mistrust, of 
envy or jo a lousy toward 
others; much hostility, 
pro jud ic o , hatred . 

7. Tendency to expoct the 
worst; gonoral pessimism. 



1* Fooling of boing likod 
or loved, or being ac- 
cepted, of being looked 
upon v;tth wamth. 



2. Poolings of belonging, 
of being at home in the 
tho v:orld, of having a 
place in the group. 

3* Poolings of safety; rare 
foolings of throat and 
danger; unanxlous* 

1^* Perception of the vrorld 
and life as pleasant. 
Harm, friendly, or beno- 
volont, in which all rasa 
tend to bo brothers. 



Porception of other 
human beings as osson- 
tlally good, pleasant, 
warm, friendly, or 
bonovolont. 

6. Foolings of friondlin© S 3 
and trust in others; 
easy affection for 
others • 

7 * Tendency to o:sp©ct good 
to happen; general 
optimism. 
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TABLS 1 (continued) 



8. Tendoncy to bo lanhappy 
03? discontented* 

9* Poolings of tension, 
strain, or conflict, to- 
gothor with various con- 
soqnences of tension, 
o*g*, ^nervousness,” 
fatigue , irri tabi lit y , 
norvous stomach, and 
other psyohooomatio dic- 
turbonco a ; nightinsire c ; 
emotional instability, 
vacillation, uncortainty, 
and inconsistency* 

10. ‘fondency to ccmpulsivo 
introspectivenoss, morbid 
solf-excinination, acute 
consciousness of self. 



11* Guilt and shame feelings, 
sin foollngs, feelings 
of solf-co^cmnation, 
suicidal tendencies, dis- 
couragement • 

12* Disturbances of various 
aspects of the self- 
esteem ccenplo^:, o.g,, 
craving for power and 
fo3? status, oompulsivo 
ambition, over-agre salon, 
hunger for money, pres- 
tige, glory, poasQsslve- 
nesQ, Jealousy of juri:.- 
diction £\nd prerogative, 
ovorcompotltlveness and/or 
the opposite; masochistic 
tendenc io s , over-depen- 
donee, ccmptulsive submis- 
sivenoss, ingratiation. 



8, Tendency to bo happy or 
content, 

9# Poolings of calm, ease, 
and relaxation; tmeon- 
flictcd; emotional 
stability. 



10. Tendency to outgo ing- 
noss; ability to bo 
world-, object-, or 
P'roblsm-centored rather 
than self- or ego- 
c entered, 

XI. Self -accept ancQ, tolor- 
anco of self, acceptance 
of the impulses. 



12. Desire for strength or 
adequacy with respect 
to problems rather than 
for pouar over other 
people; firm, positive, 
vjell based solf-ostoom; 
fooling of strength; 
courage. 
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TABLI2 1 (continued) 



inforiopity Toolings, 
Toolings of woaknass and 
holplossnoss* * 

13* Continual striving for 
and hunger for safety 
and security; varioi^s 
neurotic trends, inhibi- 
tions, defensive nos s, 
escape trends, ar:ioliora- 
tive trends, false goals, 
fixations on partial 
goals; psychotic tenden- 
cies, delusions, hallu- 
cinations, etc. 

lij.* r^olfish, egocentric. In- 
dividualistic trends* 



13. Relative lack of 

neurotic or psychotic 
tendencies; realistic 
coping systems. 



lii.* "Social Interest” (in 
Adlerian sense); co- 
oporativensss, kindli- 
ness, interest in 
others; sympathy. 



A. H. Hasloi-x, "The Dynamics of Psychological 
Security-Insecurity,” Character and Personality. 10 
335 (1942). * 



need or lack In (question directly ovokos action. . . 

The term "junior college” is used synonymously with 
"community college” in this study and refers to post-high 
school public two-year institutions that function, at 



l6 

Horace B. English and Ava C, English, A Comoro- 

Psychol o.^leal i^syc ho analytical 

*rnrms « p. 338 . ' ’ 
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least in part, as a sorvlca to their coinnmnity* 

Tho ter?a "Transfer student" in this study is de- 
fined as the student enrolled in a Junior college for the 
purposo of attaining sufficient credits for transfer to 
a four-year institution and the conplotion of a Baccalau- 
rcato* At Xllinols Central Collogo, tho transfor student 
Is onrollod In currloulums dosignatod in Table 2 by throe 
consocutivo digits, the soriea beginning with zero, o*g,, 
010 and 090* 

The torn. Tcnsinal student" refers to those stu- 
dents who do hot expect to continue their formal full-time 
collegiate training beyond tho junior college. Terminal 
students, at Illinois Central College are enrolled in 
curriculunis designated in Table 2 by throe consocutivo 
digits, tho series beginning v;ith a number other than zero, 

o.g., 110 and 900 « 

/ 

"Hight students" in this study are those students 
attending classes at Illinois Central College from 5:30 
P.H. till 10:00 ?,H. only. 

"Day students" are those students at Illinois 
Central College attending classes from 8:00 A.M. till 
5:00 P.M., plus those whoso classes are scheduled both 



17 

'inland L. Kodskor, The Junior CoIIoro; Procrens 
and Prospoct . p. 7, ■ ’ 
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CUHHICUIUMS x\T IILII'^OIS CBIOTAL COLISG] 




Transfer Curriouliins 



010 Pro-Agricultjnre 
020 A2»chitoctxiro and Art 
030 Bijisinoss Ada ini strati on 
and Coirjrierc© 

OkO Sducaticn 

OSO Pro -Bng ine oring 

060 Liberal Arts and Sciaices 



070 Pro-Hedicino 
C7I Pre-?ha3:^acy 

072 Prs— Dental 

073 Pre— Veterinary 
07k Pre -Nursing 

07$ St. Francis Hospital 
090 General Studies* 




ToBninai Curriculunis 



100 Agriculture Business 

101 Agriculture Production 
and Hanagenient 

200 Accounting 
20 ? Ccairorclal Art 
210 Business Hanageaont 
21 ? Secretarial 

216 Plcdical Secrotarial 

217 legal Secretarial 
213 Executive Secretarial 

219 Co-oporativo Ofilco 
Education 

220 Ofxico Hachirjies 
and Procoduros 

221 Clorl-c Typist 
301 Operating Hoesra 

Assistant 

310 Physical Therapy 
Assistant 
320 Medical 

Record Toohniciaa 



330 Hogi stored Hxirso 

1?.01 Apchitoctural DraTting 
Technology 

h 02 EnQhiQ Power Technology 

403 Choaical Technology 
Data Processing 
Technology 

lj. 0 ? Eloctronics Engineering 
Tcclinology 

4.06 Industrial Electronics 
Technology 

410 Mechanical Technology 

411 Machine Design 

412 Manufacturing 

413 Internal Corabustion 
Engines 

k20 Industrial Drafting 
Technology 

I13O Auto Hochanics 

601 Police Administration s 

900 Continxaing Education 
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during tho day and evening sessions. 

The tjorm "Agriculturo student** refers to students 
enrolled at Illinois Central Collogo in curriculuuis 010, 

100 and 101 « 

"Bv.jinoss student” in this study means those stu* 
dents ©nrollod in curriculuzas 03O, 200, 210, 215, 216, 

217, 218, 219, and 221. 

Tho torn ^Health student” includes all students at 
Illinois Central Collogo enrolled In curriculuitis 07O, 071» 
072, 073, 074, 075, 301, 310, 320, and 330. 

"Technical student” refors to all Illinois Central 
College students enrolled in curriculuns 1;01, 1^02, ij.03» 

I1O5, lt06, i^ll, I4I2, 4l3t Ji20, lj.30, and 60I. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study is restricted to an examination of 

i 

psychological security-insecurity as measured by iIaslov7*s 
S-I Inventory. Although lij. subdefinitions are included 
in the syndrome of security-insecurity as subsyndronos, 
tho S-I Inventory yields only a single score. Thus, re- 
sults of this study reflect soeurity-insocurlty only at 
tho syndrome levol. I^o infonuation on foolings of students 
vithin subsyndroraos is avai,lable frosi tiiis sta^dy. 

The study night best have been conducted earlier 
In tho. school year than it was. Data collection dates 
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were April 16, 17 and 18, 1969, after the last date in the 
second semester for students to withdraw from classes 
because of failing grades. The researcher assumes some of 
the first semester students who were very insecure left and 
did not enroll for second semester classes. Also, some 
per cent of second semester students had withdrawn or left 
by the time data was collected. This study may have, there- 
fore, been conducted at a time when only the most psychologi- 
cally secure students of the school year were left on campus. 

The use of a self-report test to reveal basic needs 
that are theorized as largely unconscious may be a limita- 
tion of this study. The self-report design of Maslow's 
S-I Inventory seems to contradict his theory, and yet the 
construction of this instrument was determined by the 
ability of each item to discriminate between those who 
were clinically judged by Maslow and others to be insecure 
and secure. ^9 This procedure suggests that unconscious 
motivations may influence conscious awareness of feelings, 

1 8 

'°A. H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," 
Psychological Review ^ 50:389 (July, 1943). 

l^A. H. Maslow and others, "A Clinically Derived 
Test for Measuring Psychological Security-Insecuri ty ," 
liie journal of General Psychology , 33:22-24 (July, 1945). 
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and that tho S-X Invent 04»y nay bo jaoasnring the largely 
Tinconscious basic need or psychological security. How- 
ever, it la noro likely that tho S-*I Inventory only 
noasuros conscious reelings. This study siay, therororo, 
not rerioct inrorpiation concerning ' inport ant unconscious 
dotsminants or psychological socurity-iasscurity. 



CHAPT3R II 



ESVISlif 0? nslA'JED LITSRA.TOH3 

MCGCI X 03? ^Of3S5I*ch 

Pew studies have researched personality character- 
istics of junior collcgo students. Cross (1968) concludes 
such research ”is very scanty indeed,”^ Batlor (1968), 
after reviewing available literature, i-n?ites that he found 
no research studying needs of Junior college students.^ 
Blocker and Pluinraor (1965),^ and Hocnaw (196?)^ point out 
that most studios describe various intellectual factors, 
o.g. test scores and grade point averago, of junior collogo 
students. Houscho {196?) writes that the typical institu- 
tional research study has boon concorned only with tho 
transfer student who loaves the junior college in pursuit 



_ Patricia Cross, Tho Junio r Colle^^e Students A 

Research Description^ p. 5l. — ^ 

2 

Robert R. But lor, Blfforoncos in Need Press Vari- 
^blos ^ ^rpoived ^ University and Juni^F^oTioFo Stu^ 
Roscarch in Education SD 023 3*6^7 p".' — 

3 

Clyde E. Blocker and Robert H, Pluisraor, Tho Two- 
Poile.^Q ; A Social Synthesis , p. 106. 

. ^'Hobort Clayton Hcoinaw, ’U'leed Press Differences 

/^j.ons Coiuj^uiiity College Studonts,” Unpublished doctoral 
dissert at ion u Ohio State University, 1967, p, 9. 
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of tho B.A. dos3?oo."' Tho search of litoratus^e niado by 
this autho 3 > confir=r 2 _. the observations of those writers* 



Research on personality characteristics of junior 



college students is needed for junior oollogos to become 
truly offeotivo studont-contored Institutions* Plans and 
decisions of jtinior college staff should, as normative 
practice, bo based on as ccmploto knowledge as possible 
of student personality noeds and characteristics* That 
such has not boen the case is dramatically Implied by tho 
dearth of research in this area* 

It seems clear that the jxinior college student is 
different in many ways than tho typical student attending 
a four-year institution# Tho Junior college student Is 
less able academically, comes generally from a lower 
socioeconomic background, and is part of a more hotoro- 
genoous student body, than his counterpart in four-year 
colleges and universities* It does not soem vjise to use 
research performed outside "the junior college as a basis 
for decisions affecting students within tho junior college# 

Finally, research should study all members of tho 
Junior collego population# t^Iedskor writes that ”programs 



^John B* Bouecho, ”Gaps and Overlaps in Institu- 
tional Research#” Junior Collonio Journal* 38:21 (Uovembor* 
1967). 
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and services ara plarincd for fuIl-tiKio, day students and 



tho asGuraption is usually morlo that v/hat 



is good for them 



will be good for all others/*^ Hesoareh on personality 
needs and characteristics of all students of the junior 



collogo, e.g. night students, should bo corxducted to test 
tho validity of this assumptlono 



Scope of the HoviGvJ 

Roview of literature for this study includes three 
aroas ox concern relevant to xu^orstanding security** 
insecurity needs of junior collego students. First, tho 
theoretical foundations of security-inssc^irity x^^ill bo 
roviex^^ed, 0?he second aroa concerns studios conducted on 
junior C0II050 populations for tho purpose of rose arching 
security- insecurity nooda, Rosoarch with implications 
for any of th© ll; subsyndromo definitions of security- 
insecurity will bo rovioxv^ed. 0?ho last aroa of concorn 
roviews rosoarch studios that have used Maalow’s Security- 
Insecurity Inventory as instrunontation. 



Loland L, Medcker, ”Tho Junior College Student,” 
^^Roporu to Camogio Corporation, November, 1965, Jxmior 

Personnel Programs : Appraisal and Devsl- 

opnent , p. 2^, 



Th 30 }r>otical Poind long of* 

Be ty- Ins ccn?i t y 

This section reviews briefly the concept of 
psychological security as found in the theories of 
Sullxvan, Hay, Rokeaoh, and Maslov;. The most eostprohen- 
slvs treatment of seourity-inseonrlty feelings is pre- 
sented by KssIoh. His theory is, therefore, prosentod 



Sociality Is m Important concept in Sullivan* s 
interpersonal theory. When the usual pattern of inter- 
personal exchanges is disrupted, tension and emxioty re- 
sult. Activities porfortacd to dispel this tension and 
anxiety are termed by Sullivan, ’'security operations," 
Those operations seek to restore a feeling of safety and 
self-aateoa to the person, and they "always interfere 
with whatever other tensions and energy transforraatlons 
they happen to coincide wlth."”^ 



Anxiety, an undifferentiated and diffuse feeling, 
is seen by May as threatening the security base forming 
the core or essenoo of personality.® Anxiety results when 



”rrnri 



Sullivan, T^ Jntorpsrsonal Theor?; of 



Psychiatry, p. 373. 

8 



Hollo May, The Haanlng of Anxiety , pp, I91— 193. 






val-ao3 cosontial to this seovrit:y base, oi* pattern, aro 
threatened* If the person chooses a nonproductive, noga- 
tivo v?ay or coping this anxloty, his thinking zaay 

boconie more dogmatic and rigid, arid generally he uill have 
a lessoned capacity for solf-a-rarcnoss*^ 



Part of Hokeach*s Open and Closed Belief System is 
a characteristic of the central ••poripheral dimonsion 
3j.ivu.lar to ^ia3lovy*s fourth subsyndron© of security •• 
insecurity* i'or Hokoach, the open mind sees the world as 
essenti.alXy friendly, while the closed mind perceives the 
world as a thrsatenins placs.^® 2hs person who Is closed, 
acts to rKaovs this throat and to allay feelings of anxi- 
ety* This need to defend against throat is ono of two 
motives vx^oposed by Holroachj tho other is tho need to 
know* Tho relatively closed person may protect against 
threat by ro jeoting am:ioty creating information. At the 
samo tiiTio, the illusion is created that whatover informa- 
tion is allowed Izito tho belief eystem satisfies tho need 
to know and understand. Both needs are, therefore, satis- 
fied, and tho closed mind perpetuates it so If 



^?p* 22^-225. 

^^miton Hokeach, The Onon and Closed Hind , p. 56. 

11 



?p. 68-70. 
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Foo lings of security are grouped into dirrerent 

levels of generalisation by Maslow. Ho terras his concept 

of socurity-foelings a syndrome, and dofinos a syndromo 

as ”a general flavor which can be detected or savored in 

practically everything that the person does, fools, or 
no 

thinks, The syndrome obeys laws of its own that are 
not nocossarily the some as those laws governing the parts 
iuald.ng up the syndromo. The totality of various person- 
ality syndromes tends to be integrated and each nay bo 
roflectod in any singlo behavioral response* 

As John Dos laughs and responds to a joke, vx© 
can theoretically tease out fra^i among the 
various doterminants of this unitary act, his 
security level, his self-ostoom, his onergy, 
his intslligence, otc,^3 

Studios performed at the syndromo level aro referred to 
by Maslow as studies at the first level of magnification; 
studios porformod on subsyndromes, e*s,, the craving for 
poixer subsyndrom© of the socurity-insccizrlty syndremo,^ 
ar© studies at the second level of magnifioation; and 



H, iiaslcrw, DynmrLics of Psychological 
Security-Insecurity,” Char actor and Personality , 10:331 
( 191 ^ 2 ), (Horoafter ”Sccurity-Ins©ova?ity”) 

H, Maslow, ^Dynamics of Personality Organi- 
sation,” The Paycholopiical Bovievx , 50:549 (Hovembor, 
1943) • (Koroafter ”Porsonallty”) 

^Maslcw, ’’Securlty-Insocurity,” p, 335* 
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stuoies perromcd on ways a subsyndi?oiaO inay bo oxpressod, 
o,g., a hungering for money, aro studies at the third 
level of magnification.^^ 

Maslou theorizes five basic needs arranged in a 
hierarchy according to their prepotency: (1) physiologi- 

cal neoas, (2) safoty needs, (3) love needs, (ij.) cstceci 
needs, and (5) self-actualisation needs.^^ As lower 
order needs are satisfied, needs at the next level in the 
hierarchy gain in potency and press for satisfaction. The 
oraorgonoo of a need into a position of potency comes about 
gradually as an increasing per cent of the need imraediate- 
ly below it is satisfied. The organism* s need for safoty, 
for example, would havo to bo 75 per cent satisfied before 
the needs next in the hierarchy, love needs, may 90 per 

cent emerge. Most needs are never fully satisfied, and 
behavior nay be an expression of several needs simul- 
taneously being felt in varying per cents of potency. 

Although the definition of the security syndrome 
contains a reference to the need for love ( subsyndrome 1) 



^^Maslow, "Personality, p. 

16 

A. H. Maslow, ”A Theory of Exmon Motivation," 
La^c^ological Review. 50:394- (July, 1943). (Hereafter 
"Theory") 

17 




Pp. 38 ^^- 339 . 
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and solf-03teera (subsyndrouio 12), this syndrone is pro- 
potent prinarily vjithin tho safety need level of tho 
hierarchy.^^ If the security nesds are veil satisfied 
early in life, tho individual may net be motivated pri- 
marily by safety needs except in times of emorgoncios, 
such as war or societal disorganisation* Otherv?ise, 
usually only in tho neurotic and near- neurotic individu- 
al, or in tho economic and social underdog, will an ex- 
prossion of the security needs bo clearly seen. ^ The 
compulsive-obsessive neurotic provides the best example 
of bohavior to satisfy security needs in his frantic 
attempts to ”order and stabilise tho world so that no 
unmanageable, unexpected, or unfamiliar dangers will ever 

n20 

appear* 

Maslow idontif ios 15 reactions of insecure persons 
that are expressions of the socurity-insocurity syndrome 

1* In every insecure person with whom the 
in?iter has worked he has alv;ays found a 
continual , never dying longing for 
security . 

2* Almost continual action toward regaining 
this individually defined security was 

^^Maslow, "Security-Insecurity,” pp. 33U-335* 

^%iaslow, "Theory," pp. 378-379. 

20 



P. 379. 






found in all cases. 



3* i s c oura.?7.cn:c nt react ions may bo a responso 

• • .to an 3 f thing ... that drives horrio 
uho realisation of rojoction, being hated, 
loss of lovo, etc. 

4. Revegfto ro actions for lovo already lost or 
for a threatened loss [may bo found]. 

5* Defense reactions to prevent further loss 
of love [may be found]. 

6. Ame lior at i V0 reactions to raake the bad sit- 
uation more bearable [may be found]. 

7* Attack reactions upon the situations which 
brinp; about tho insecurity in the attempt 
to change or improve them [may bo found]. 

The undermlnlni:; of self-estesm [nay bo 
f OiOnd ] . 

9* The insecure person t-jHI tend always to 
hide frdn himsolf as long as possiblo the 
c onscious realization of rejection , of 
los:5 of love and respect . 

10. Other processes that perpetuate the ad- 
justment or tiio life style [vjill also re- 
flect the personas insecurity]. 

offects of all of these reactions on 
other people serve further to porpetuate 
«^d to re-enforce the insecurity . 

12. Limiting the base of security ( or safety ) 
[may be found]. 

V 

13« Neurotic exaggeration of the drive for 
security [may bo found]. 

14. Tto setting ^ of habits that may outlive 
tholr original functions [may be found]. 
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“fcondoncy ~bo doxend ohe system of do- 
fenses [nay bo found] .21 

Tnsso roaebions ar*e interpreted by the writer to bo at tho 
third level oi nc^^aification* Such bchax’'ior as nay bo 
expressive of any of these 15 en-orgo, according to Maslov’s 
theory p when tho need for psychological socurlty becomes 
relatively propotent over othor needs in the hierarchy. 

Studies of Se curity -Inse cur ity 
Junior Colle/^e Students 

This researcher found no studios of security- 
insecurity of junior college students. Only a few studios 
wore found with even tangential relationships to the 
problems of security-insecurity. Viliile it is difficult 
to draw implications from such peripheral studies, they 
are reviewed in this section for whatever value they may 
have in gaining a better understanding of security— 
insecurity problems in the junior college. 

Psychological insecurity in general mathematics 
remedial students is suggested by research identifying 
their significant characteristics as: 

1. A dislike for and lack of confidonoo in 
handling mathematics; 

2. An approach to testing characterissod by 
nonfloxlblo organisation; 



21 

Maslow, "Security-Insecurity,” pp. 336«3l;2. 
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3* Iii:notional disturbcincos associated with 
awareness of personal inadequacy; 

lack of self-confidenco in reltitlons with 
ins true tors; 

5 . A prevalent prediction of unfavorable out- 
comes for self and poors in school situa- 
tions *22 

The third characteristic listed is probably the 
inost important finding for purposes of this reviev/; all 
five points, hoxiiever, aro presented to give a fuller pic- 
ture of this kind of Junior collogo student* 

Cross summariaos V/arren^s study as representative 
of the description of personality characteristics of 
junior college students that seems to bo enlarging# Xn 
comparison to students at a private college, ”ju3iior 
college students were the nost cautious, prudent, 
controlled, most apprehensive and rigid in their concerns 
over grades and academic standing The implication is 
that junior college students may bo more Insecure than 
four-year college students# 



search Problems in Hathcmatics Education # 
Cooperative Rosearch Monograph Mo. 3, p* 16 (I 960 ), 
quoted by John E# Kouocho, Balvar.o # Redirection # or Cus - 
tody ? s Monograph of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
College Iri'ormation, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1968, p# 14# 

23 




Cross, p# 33# 



h 
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I n .1. . 

Papo of the Euggosted great or insecurity of Junior 
college a undents may he due to lack of opportunltios for 
devolopnient of confidence vjithin the Junior collogo en* 
vironjGient* Butler found that students responding to 
Stern's College Characteristics Index saw the Junior 
collogo “as providing less opportunity for activities in 
which students are encouraged to develop leadership and 
self-assurance.”^’ 



Data presented by Panos suggests that students 
entering the Junior oolloge are insecure concerning their 
aoadciaic abilities. In Panos* study, 6,86o entering 
students of 7 Junior colleges rated theiaselvos on intel- 
lectual self-confidonco. Students from those collogos 
who rated thsmselvos above average in self-confidence 

ranged from a high of 33.1 per cent at one college to a 
low of 12.3 per cent at another 

Hisk-taking preforence nas a part of research done 
by Stexvart. In Stewart's study, several iteias wore 
classified as to degree of risk involved, e.g. the subject 
was asked if ho would sacrifice high wages in return for 



^Butler, pp. 5-6. 

J._?anoo, Chagf.-Jteylstlea of J-aaioi* 
i tydanta ,, Amopxoan Couaoil on SducationlReport — 

kuinbor ACE-aR-Vol-Ko-2-1966, p. 17. «epoi>B 
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S.S sui*iin,cc ho wouXd notj los© his job^ 02 ? ii* ho would 2 * at ho x* 
have high pay irx a job v;horo the risk of losing all v;as 
high. Feuialos vjoro found by Stowart to ppefor the low 
2 *isk jobj rosponsos of males pevoalcd no conclusive pat*- 
torn. Inforoncos concerning soz differoncos in psycholog- 
ical security-insecurity cannot, however, be made vjith 
confidence as Stewart points out that ”womon may perceive 
a ready source of steady income as a realistic considera- 
tion in view of possible future plans for marriage and 
family. 



Studios U sln?3; the Inventory 

Studies using the S-I Inventory can be grouped into 
t;ifo categories: (1) research with implications for the 

validity of the instinimont, and (2) studies providing 
information concerning the characteristics of secure and 
insecure persons. 

Kanawalt predicted girls in a correctional hcmie and 
persons in a school for the deaf would be psychologically 
Insecure. VJhen he tested those groups using the S-I 
Inventory, Eanawalt found both to be insecure as 

26- 

ijam?enco H. Stewart j Characteris tic s of Junior 
College Studonts iji Occupatio nally Oriented Curricula. 
University of California Report Ko.“R-1966-l7’pp* 13-14* 
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predicted. ^7 Hanawalt also studied validity or tho S-I 
Inventory by asking si:^ girls who woro advanced psychology, 
majors and vjho had met together as a class for two semos- 
tors to rate each other on security- insecurity* A 
correlation of ,80 was found hett^feon self-rating of tho 
girls and tost scores on the S-I Inventory.^^ 

A cojnparison was raado between tho Minnesota -Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (liliPI) and tho S-I Inventory 
by hehlman and Kaplan to soo if those two instruraents 
vjouid similarly group healthy students as healthy, and 
loss than healthy students as non-healthy. Those authors 
found the S-I Inventory and tho MTIPI to discriminate be- 
tween hoalthy and unhealthy ” individuals in a ccsaparablo 
fashion 

Tho S-I Inventory was givon to 260 high school 
seniors from a midvjo stern city of approximately by 

Gough. Scores were found to be unrelated to intelligence, 
academic perforsaancO)^ or socioeconomic level of subjects* 

^^Nolson 0* Hanavjalt, (review of the S-X Inventory), 
in Oscar K* Bures, cd*, Tho P^if t h i-^^tal Measurements 
Yearbook, p* 107* 

X07. 

29 

Benjamin Kohlmaa and Janice 2. i’Canlan, “A Com- 
parison of Some Concepts of Mental Health,^ Journal of 
Clinical ?syc_holo??:y , li;.:122 (April, 1958). 



Tho S-I Inventory was rounds hovjcvcr^ to bs rolatod to 

some scales on tho Mr*!?!. Goagh writes: 

Cor wain sej-z d if f crone eo in tho correlations 
inaicated uhaw hypochondT'iacal cci'Jiplalnts 
play a raore prciainont roio in tho *socurity 
and inseenrity of girls than of boys, end 
that xorcinino tondonciGs in boys havo graver 
social consoQuenoes than laascullno tendon- 
cios in girls. 30 



Muonch questions tho validity of the S-I Inventory. 
IVhen S-X Inventory scores bofore and al*ter psychotherapy 
wore compared to therapists* Judgments of client progress, 
little agreement was foimd. Kuench concludes either tho 
S-I Inventory doos not measure what it should, or tho 
JuQgments of therapists are inaccurate. 

Several studies give insights Into characteristics 
of secure £md insecure persons. Bennett and Jordan found 
that secure persons are more impunitive than insecure 
individuals, whilo insecure persons are more estrapunitive 
secure and insecure groups did not differ on intropuni- 
tiveness.^ Hanawalt correlated the S«»I Inventory with 



SOHarrlson 0. C-ough, "A Sota on tho Security- 
Insecurity Tost,* Journal of Social Psycholojzv* 28:261 
( November, 1948 ) . ^ 



r, ^^Goofge A. I-lucnch, "An Investigation of Tlnis- 

^l96-29^(PaUri9lg ) . ?syoholofr 



Z 






3-Carson M. Bonnott and Thomas P.. Jordan, "Socuritv- 
fosocurity tho Direction of Aggrosslvs Responses to 

(ApriX^^igsl) Psychology. 11*: 166-16? 
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the .Preasoy Intcrost-Attitude 




and 



concludes. 



"apparently, emotionally ire?iaturo as well as mature people 
can fool secure. 



A ranic order correlation tocbniquo waa applied by 
Ferrara and Milofslcy to S-I Inventory scores and the 
degree of reduction in contradictory information. A 
correlation significant at the .05 level was found and 
Ferrara and Mllofsicy, interpreting thoir result, write 
that "the insecure individual who experiences greater 
stress « • • has a greater need to escape from cognitive 
dissonance, oven if this escapo requires the aupprosslon 
of information. 

Gill and others placod 249 college juniors and 
seniors into three groups on the basis of S-I Inventory 
scores: (1) secure, (2) average, and (3) insecure, 

students. Those groups then took Rckcaeh’s Dogmatism 
Scale (Form E), and Thurstons *s Closure Plezibllity Scale. 
In addition, grade point average data was obtained as an 
indication of academic ability. Gill and others write of 
the interesting differences fotmd: 



^%anawalt, p. 107* 

"'’'•'Anthony J. Ferrara and Charles A. Kilofsky^ 
"Insecurity as a Factor in the Resolution of Contradic- 
tion,” Paycholo,^lcal Reports , lLj.:790 (June, 1964) • 




Groups a cm on 2 ‘crating a hl.^h do^roo of security 
not only tend to think mere but o 

group ere mere effoetivo ac:.abilcallj, ?his 
as more truo for ^^iris than boys. It anpoars 
ao least ^ up oo a certain point that hov; secure 
^2 fools may bo a direct indication 

o- Ms effoctivanpss as a person and thus his 
aoaaeiaie ability. i5 



Sygirniary of Llteratura Hoviou 

^ho roviexT of literatu 2 :»e related to psychological 
security-insecurity reveals soveral isi|)ortant points • 

Firsts several theorists use psychological security 
as an important part of thoir theories of motivation and 
personality* These are Sullivan, I'iay, Rokoach, and Haslow* 
Of these theorists, ^laslcij treats psychological security- 
insecurity in the greatest detail and most extensively* 
Althoiigh these theorists differ from one another, 
express the c<xflmon view that psychological insecurity 
tends to act as a motivating force causing undesirable 
behavior* ?or Hay and Rokeach, the person Is liknly to 
be dogmatic if ho is insecure; for Sullivan and Hasiow, 
Inseciirity beyond some point tends to dominate behavior 
and tho person Mil act to satisfy his security needs* 
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Nowoll T. Gill and others, ^ Effect of Security 
as ^ Indopondont Va riable on Solo c te d Var>j gb lo~HMltp2r^ 
^2 Cognition * and Acgdom lc Achievemont. Rq- 

soarch in Education ED Oil 796, p* 19 (September, 1966) . 
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That studies or psycholo^iical socurlty-insocupity 
or junior collego students are not available is tho 
second point of this suramary* 

Third, Tew studies or personality characteristics 
of junior college students have any implications to ofrer 
concerning tho security-insecurity of those students. 
Those that do have izaplicatlons seem to be shading that 
junior collego students as a group may be somewhat in- 
socuro. VJhen comparod to students in four-year institu- 
tions, jimior collego students may bo more Insecure. 

Fourth, few studies have been published using tho 
S-I Inventory as instruuiontation. Those fovind by this 
researcher suggest the instrument may be valid and may 
agree with the J2'IPI in iniportant ways. Also, research 
studies suggest the insecure person is more rigid and 
dogmatic in his thinldlng than tho secure person, and is 
less academically able, as well. 
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CHAFTSH III 

DESCRIPTION OP RBSHAHCH PROCSDUR2S 
Population and Sa^iipleg 

Population 

Junior collogo students of Illinois Central Col- 
logo, East Peoria, Illinois, who were enrolled for tho 
second semester of tho 1968-69 school year, served as tho 
population for this study, Illinois Central Collego 
servos District #5l4, a public junior college Class I 
district in central Illinois composed of Peoria, Tazewell, 
Woodford, Karshall, and McLean Counties. Tho conbincd 
population of those five counties is approxlsiatoly 
330,000. 

Illinois Central Collego was selected for this 
study because of the convenience of its proximity to 
Illinois State University, and because of tho combination 
of both rural and urban areas within District #5l4. 
Illinois* third largest city, Peoria, is located within 
a few miles of ICC. The population of Peoria and the 
towns nearby represents slightly more than one-third of 
the total population in District #5l4« In addition to 
being a major river, rail, air, and truck terminal for 
Illinois, Peoria has Industries that include beverage 
distilling, and the manufacturing of farm machinery, 
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aii’-conditionins and heating oquiprricnt^ dissel engines, 
earth-movlns oquipniGnt^ and r.any othoi’s. Urban population 
centers xn District also includo Blooiuington in 






cLoan County, and Pekin in Tasewoll County.- 



Illinois Central Collogo servos a largo rural area 
throughout its five counties. P'ar.njing is the major 
industry in the rural area with corn, soybeans, wheat, 

oats and hay leading crops, and beef and pork loaders in 
meat production. 

It was the hope of the researcher that tho combina- 
tion of students from both rural and urban backgrounds 
would more likely provide information concerning 
psychological socurity-insocurity that could be general- 
ised in whole or in part, to many other junior colleges. 

It was felt that a study conducted at Illinois Central 



College might bo of more value than a similar study con- 
ducted solely on an urban or e^iclusivoly rural, junior 
college. Tho representation of both urban and rural 
groups in tho student body is suggostod by tho listing of 
now students enrolled during the Pall .Semester, I968, by 
high school attended, as shoi.ni by Table 3 belox^. Although 
both urban and rural groups are represented at ICC, ”tho 
largo majority of students coi!smw.io from urban communities 



^Ray E. 
1963, vol. 21 , 



Hoi-jsor, ”Poorla,** Encycloped ia A.morican.a. 
PP* 559 - 560 . — 
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TABLE 3 



imi STUDENTS AT ICG FALL S3-ISSTEH 1966-69 
BY HIGH SCHOOL ATTE^F'^^ ^ 



Eigh School 



of New 
Students 



Pclcin Community High School I78 

RiclBioods Community Eigh School l ij P 

Peoria xligh School I 33 

Bast P8 oria High School ■ 126 

Manual High School II 7 

Limsstono Cernmunity High School 95 

®V/ashington Coiiiniunity High School 84 

Woedrufr High School 79 

Spalding Institute 61*. 

Academy of Our Lady 53 

^Metamora Toijnship High School 1^7 

Eorgan High School 39 

Morton Community High School 35 

^Chillicothe Cesamunity High School 33 

^Burelca High School 25 

Hoanoko-Bonson High School 19 

^Tremont High School • I 7 

Blmv/ood Gemmunity High School 15 

^eor Creek-Hackinav; High School 15 

^unlap Township High School I 4 

^armington Community High School 13 

Princoville Cemmonity High School 13 

°S1 Paco High sSchocl 11 

^Timber Township High School 8 

^Briiufiold Cesmaunity High School 6 



^’’Illinois Central Collego Student Body Ovorvlevj 
Information,” mimeo compilod by Student Personnol Serviceo 
Staff, Illinois Central College, April 16, 1969, p* 2. 

‘^Indicates schools that may be conciderod as 
located in predominantly rural areas. 



0V02* t^on i/liousanci popu!Iixtji.oix#^*^ 



Bescpiptivo data other than enrollniont Tigupos 
tho ICC student population Socond Semester, 1968-69, are 
not available. A descriptive analysis 02* tho student 
body is available, however, for tho Spring Semostor, I968, 
as woll as tho age distribution or students Tor tho Pall 
Semester, 1968-69. Tho assisuption is raadc that tho data 
furnished up to a yoar earlior than tho date tho study 

was couple ted is descriptive of the population enrolled 
Second S©i?iester, I968-69. 

The ago distribution of ICC students follows in 
iablo !»-. Excluding tho category of un3cnot-jn students 
(N * 200), 45 per cent of ICC students are beti^oen tho 
ages of 16 and 19; 40 per cent are between tho ages of 
20 and 29; and Ip per coat aro age 30 or older. The 
average age probably lies in the interval 20-29. 

Twice as many men as women attend Illinois Central 
College.^ During tho Spring Semester, 1968, the ratio of 
freshmen male students to freshmen female students was 






Robei'»son, «A Descriptive Analysis of Illi- 

Somostor 19l8?« p. 3. 
Unpublished manuscriot# * tr 



vices 2 



Central College, Stadent Personnel Sor- 
Tho Vital Link, p. 13. 






TABLE k 

AGE DISTPaBUTIOI^ OP ICC ST13DEMTS 
FALL SEMESTER 1968-69^ 



Ago 


2?roquoncy 


16-17 


a 


18 


991 


19 


736 


20-29 


1,?27 


30-39 


380 




159 


50-59 


35 


60 - 0 ver 


2 


Unknoim 


200 


Total Enrolled 


4-.038 



Illinois Central College Stjudcat Body Ovo 3 ?vie ‘^7 
XnToTsia'tioii^ ’* luiinco corapiled by StJiidcnt: Popsonnol S© 2 *vico 3 
Staff, Illinois Central College, April 16, 1969, p. 9* 



’’slightly under two to on©,"^ Tho ratios of all gtu- 
dents to fosialo students by day and evening attondanc© 
wore 3*1 to 3*2, rospactivoly.^ 

Most students at Illinois Central College are 
single. Thlrty-oight per cent of all students in 1968 



^Roberson, p, 3. 
5c 



3 * 



were married, v^ith a large dirforenco noted between day 
and night students. Of the day studonto, only I 3 per cent 
Vwore married while 68 per cent of the night students were 
married.^ 

The student body c prod csiinantly from stable, 

middle class homos. Eighty-soven per cent of students 
reported both parents reside at home x^hilo I 3 per cent 
said cno or both parents wore deceased.^ Only 7 pcP cent 
of heads of students* households are from professional 
vocations, 5 por cent are unskilled workers, and ”tha 
great majority of students, parents, or spouses aro em- 
ployed in tho managerial, ^clerical, salos, skilled and 

O 

semi-skilled occupations#”^ Fifteen per cent of students* 
parents had atterided school loss than eight years, 50 per 
cent had finished at least one year of high school, and 
approximately 20 per cent of ^family heads had attended 
at least one seir-oster or quarter of collogo.”^ 



h. 1 ^. 

7. 

®F. 7. 

^P. 7. 
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Appro:>:im.atoly 30 pc2* cent or all students are 
transrei* students, 70 pei» cent of xrncni carao rr*o?a the 



University ot IlllriOls, Illinois State University, Vlostem 



University, Bradley University, or Canton Jiinior Col- 

or tb.0 ontiro student body, ap pr oxiixiatoly 96 per 



cent reside inside District 



1 ?. 



Illinois Central College students enjoyod avorago 
success in thoir acadenjic work in high school • Their 
^college tost scores are above average for high school 
seniors, but bolow average for four-year college fresh- 
sion «*^^3 Composite ACT Score,, when compared to other 

jiaiior colleges, is two percent lie points lower with a 
relative wealcnsss in mathematics indicated. Hi. 

Many ICC students desire to enter tho professions, 
and a majority plan to transfer to a four-year institution 
for ccsnpletlon of a Baccalaureate. Students* vocational 
choicos tend to be unrealistic, often expressing status 



IC'D Cf 

9. 

^p. 9. 



15 

-'Illinois Central Oollogo, p. 11 ;. 
^Roborson, p. 5* 



values and not 2*eal interests 

EnroHnient figures by curriculura nuiabor and 
schedule type for all students enrolled at Illinois Cen- 
tral College Second Soriiester, 1968-69 j ere given in 'fable 
5 boloii* The total riujsiber of students enrolled is 3»3U7* 

In sicumary, the population chosen for this study is 
hoterogoneous in ago, marital status, sox, typo high school 
attended, and onroilrnont choices. These factors indicate 
that Illinois Central College students arc typical of 

V 

students in many othor junior colleges • Keterogensity of 
socioeconomic baclcground was also indicated, although 
more ICC students may come from the middle class than .at 
othor junior colleges. Clark, for example, found in a 
sample (N = 95) of San Jose Junior College students, that 
23 por cent came from homes whore the student’s father 
was an upper white-collar worker, 60 per cent from hemes 
of lower white-collar and upper blue-collar workers, and 
the remaindor, 17 per cent, fresn homes whore the father 
was a lower blue-collar workor.^^ Apparently, more San 
Jose Jxniior College students than ICC students como from 
the extreme upper and lower categories. A more complete 

^^Illinois Central College, p. 

^^Burton R. Clark, The Open Poor College ; A Case 
Study > p. 54, ~ 
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nocusp although tbo overall ability lovol r.uay b:: ..liyhtly 
Icwcn than at othor junior collages. 
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of rand era nunbors. The total n^imber of stud onto invited 
to participate in the study vas, thoroforo, 387. 



A letter of invitation tjaa sent on April 9> 1969# 



to each student randomly sclectod for the nine sanple 
groups, A postcard rsnindor was also sont each student 
on Ap2»il 12 , 1969. Examples of the letter of invitation 
and the reminder postcard are included as Appendix A and 
Appendix 3, respoetivoly* 

Kaslovj^s Security- insGCurity Inventory was admin- 
istered to students April 16 through 19# 1969# in the 
College Hoorn of the Illinois Central Collogo Student 



Union. Students reported initially to the counseling 
offices where they wore directed to tho College Hoorn, Xa 
tho College Room# students identified themselvos to tho 
researcher and wore given an instrument packago consisting 
of directions, nine questions asking for descriptive 

information# and tho S-I Inventory. Tho package was 
designed to be so If -adciini storing so that students could 
participate in tho study whenever they had froo timo. 
Students were instructed whore to begin in the package 
and to U20 as much time as they felt was needed in order 



to give accxirato answers. Aq ©stirjmtod In tho invitation 
letter# 15 to 20 minutes was roquired# on the average. 






to anstroi* all quostiona. A ccnploto in2t2?iur.3nt package 
is contained in this stviy as Appendix C. 

Pr-oylsion for 0 ?cct Intor-prctation 



Confidentiality of student ansuors uas strictly 
observed. Students ucro instructed not to affix their 
name on any portion of tho instrument paclmge. A snail 
card attached to tlio packEge listed tho nano and Survey 
Identification number assigned each subject of the study. 
Students i-iOTd to roraove those cards and koop tlicra uhen 
leaving tho testing room. If a student subsequently 
desired a test interpret ation^ ho uas to report to the 
Illinois Central Golloga ccunsoling offices and give his 
counselor the card listing hia nemo and Survey Identifica- 
tion number. Tho co'unsolor then requested tho research 
send tho quastiennaire v;ith corresponding numbor so that 
the requested test interpretation could be conduotad. 

It is of interest that only threo students re- 
quested test interpretations. One cf the throe^ houo\^er, 
as a result of the intorprotation intorviei':j> x^as referred 
to a nearby mental health clinic to receive psychological 
help. 



The S o cur ity- Jins e curl ty Inventory 



?ur''Ooss 



The purpose of the Socur»ity-In2ecurity Inventory 
is to measure innor, ccncciouc feelings of psychological 
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ce-ar'ity-inGOcurdty aa dofined by By £2HT^nins 

;cp3 to questions roiatod to IL^. subsyndroinos ot tho 
cocurity-lnsoeurity synd 2 >cr;io, this Instz-'Ur.ont proi?-ldos a 
nuxriorical Indcz: indicating tho dogr^oo of intGi>nal balance 
witnin a person bat'i:oGn tho polos of psy’chologicaX cccu- 
pity onci inaocurity, Tao higher tho bq-otq^ tha more 
xasocuro a person is| the lowor^ tho raoro sector o o:io 

V 

If ^ 

Since psyehologicai security is one of the, deter- 
minants of mental healthy if not synonyraous mth it^ 
Haslox'j suggests the S-I Inventory bo used as a ccroenino: 
doi'ice vjith largo populations* Individuals iJith ”naii- 
x'=‘otic” symptoms but uitli moderate scores on the S-X 



Inventory are likely suffering frem situational problems 
rather than severe nourosic or personality die orders 
Those are peraono xjho may benefit from comxsoling within 
tho Junior college. Students, hc:v’ove 2 ’, with oxtromoly 
high scores on *g1iq S—X Inventory may have psychological 
problems too serious for counseling by Junior eollogo 
counseling suaff. These ineocuro students might best be 



~'^a* il. Haslov? and others, M amial for tho Socupitv- 
Inggcurity Invcnborv , n.p, (IlGPcaftor KanuaY) “ 
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considor'cd for rofcrral to a rucntal aoalth e^^^oncy outcide 
tli3 college v-'hor'O :.ior*e highly ti^aincd ho Ip is availablo, 
and vihor-e tho program, design may accc£nv:odc.to sorious 
personality problcras, 

Tho primary uso ol* the test is intended by I-laslot-i 
to bo *‘vrith large groups, i.iic-ther for various types or 
research, for survey pupposos in any giv'on population, or 
for comparison of populations.***^^ Tho S-I Inventory is 
not designed or intended to bo usod as a tool of individu- 
al diagnosis, and Maslo^'j ivorns against using it as a 
substitute Tor clinically studying the indix’^idual.^^ 

Reliability 

Because reelings ot security change with tlrriO, 
reliability calculations utilising internal conslstoncy 
techniques are s-on by Maslou as more appropriate than 
toet-retest loothods. Utilising the sp3.it -halves, cdd-cven 
rasthod, a reliability or .66 was obtained; splitting tho 
form with approxliuatoly equal representation from each 
subsyndrome in tho halves rosulted in a .91 reliability 
coefficient. Pagoa one, two, and throe, when correlated 
with tho total score, produced roliabillty co-officionts 



^°P. 37. 
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Os ,92, .91^ and *92, rocpocvlvolj^'^^ All thooo eocffi- 
ciciTos IndlcciGG tiiisu u£iD S—X XnvOiiuOi*2T Is ai'' 5. H3 
of high internal consistonoy reliability* 

Validity 

A validity coofficiont of approximately *90 ia 
olained by Maslov?. A thx»oefold argi^mont is used to 
support this claim. Firsts, ollnieal studies of kno:-?n 
cocure and insecure clients prvovidod original and subco’- 
quont data for validity of test items. An item analysis 
tochnlque uas also utilised to ensure only those items 
that discriminated v?ell Here retained. Content validity 
was assured throughout test construction by adhering 
closoly to tho dcfini;ionc of subsyndremos of security- 
insecurity. Secondly^ the tost was given to students who 
served as tho critorion for concurrent v^alidation tlirough 
reporting how well they thought the teet had estimated 
thoir feelings of security. This method of validation is 
the only evidence of predictive validity given by Maslcw. 
Bighty-cight per cent reported tho S«I Inventory to bo 
fairly or oxtremoly accurate in estimating levels of 
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nasloV'j 


and 


others. 


lianual,. n.p. 


^%aslovj 


and 


others , 


”fcc:i:,’' p. 29 
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security.^ Third, over a period o£ five yoaro or longer. 
Has low examined construct validity by coraparlng test 
sooros with Ivizid and seriouGnecs of cliont probloxns* I^igb 
asreement wan bc^t’rcon tc^st scorea and typos of 

psychological prcblc — • 

V/obstor, reviewing tho S«I Inventory in Buros* 

Fifth Mental Mo g.suremont s Yearbook writes: 

It may be said immediately that it Is doubtful 
that there are other personality tests tho 
authors of which have exerclsod such groat 
care to ensure itoia validity. Tho tost can bo 
recommended without reservations as a valid 
aoasuro of security-insecurity, as this trait 
is described by the authors.^® 

Hanawalt, another reviewer in Bviros* book, is 
critical of the lack of predictive validity studios, but 
concludes, **tho validity Is as good as can bo ojtpectod.”^? 

The S-I Inventory is likoly particularly valid for 
use with Junior college populations boeauso tho validation 
studies wore conducted with collego students generally 



29. 

29 - 33 . 

^'^larold Webster, (raviow of tho S-I Inventory), 
in Oscar K. Buros, ed., The Fifth Mental 1*13 a sur ement s 
Yearbook , pp. 107-108. 

^"^Kolson Cr. Hanawalt, (review of tho S-I Inventory), 
in Oscar K. 3uros, dd«. The Fifth Montal Measurements 
Yearbook, p. 107« 
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botwoen tho agas of 1 ? and 23. Illinois Central College, 
howovor, like many othor junior colleges, has an extremely 
heterogenous age distribution, and the use of tho S-I 
Inventory for all students in tho population may be 
questioned. Further study is indicated before tho instru- 
ment can bo endorsed without qualification for junior 
college use • 



I)e3ip:n of Study 

Tho problem of this study was translated into two 
major questions: (1) how are feelings of psychological 

socurity-lnsocurity distributed generally throughout the 
entire population of Illinois Central College students; 
and (2) are there any differences in feelings of psy- 
chological socurity-insoourity among various groups with- 
in the overall population? These two questions were 
restated in null hypothesis form and the sample data was 
statistically analyzed to dotermino tho significance of 
any differences found. 

The null hypotheses follow, plus a description of 
the statistical treatment used to tost each hypothesis. 

Null Hypothesis 1 : There is no significant differ- 

ence between tho moan level of socurity-insocurity of the 
overall, general population of students at Illinois 
Central College and the mean lovel of security-insecurity 
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found by Maslov; (N =: 2,020) as given in Table VI of tho 

foy tho Security^Insecurity Inventory * 

A two-tallod test using z as tost 
statistic v/as conducted at tho .01 level of algnlficanco 
to test the hypothesis of no difference in means* 

Hypothesis 2: There is no significant differ- 

ence botv;eon tho form of tho distribution of socurity- 
insocurity among Illinois Central College students and tho 
foi^a of the distribution found by Maslow (N « 2,020) as 
given in Table VI of tho Hanual for the Security— Insecurity 
Inventory . 

Treatment 2; The form of tho distribution of 
security-insecurity of Illinois Central College students 
was compared to tho x*cctangular distribution of deciles 
in Table VI of I^slow^s xiianual by using a frequency chi- 
square test at the .01 level of significance. 

MU Hypothesis There is no significant differ- 
ence among moan levels of security-insecurity as found 
in: (1) Business students; (2) Health students; 

(3) Technical studonts; and (4) Agriculture students, of 
Illinois Central College. 

^foatiaont 2* A preliminary test using Hartley’s 
P-max statistic was conducted to test the assiwiptlon of 
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houiogenoity of varianco at tho ,05 lovol of slgniflcanco. 
Tha null hypothesis was thon tested using a ono-i/ay 
analysis of varianco technique at tho *01 level of sig- 
nificance. 

Null Hypothesis There is no significant diffor- 
onco between mean levels of psychological security- 
insocurity In Day and Night students at Illinois Central 
College « 

Null Hypothesis There is no significant differ- 
enoo between mean levels of psychological security- 
insecurity in Transfer and Temlnal students at Illinois 
Central College. 

Null Hypothesis 6; Tho difference In psychological 
security-insecurity bstwocn Pay and Night Transfer stu- 
dents does not differ significantly from tho difference 
in psychological security-insecurity bot\'/eon Day and Night 
Terminal students. 

Treatment of Hull Kypot hoses h, and 6s A two- 
way analysis of varianco technique at tho .01 level of 
significance was utilized to test hypotheses 5* 6 

within tho seme tost. 

In addition to testing the above null hypotheses, 
descriptive data including sox, age# standing in high 
school class, marital status, and religious proferenoo, 
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or aU seiuploa was tabulated as an aid to undorstandlns 
signifioant dirroranoos that wore round. An Itoia analysis 
utilizing a chi-square tost or Indopendonoo Tor each Itoa 
or tho S-I Inventory was also porrornisd to doterailno which 
Iteras or tho Inatrunent disorlialaated between groups dlT- 
rering slgnirioantly in reelings or psyehologlcal 
socurlty-insocupity* 



CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 

HasppnsQ Oa SanpXos 1^0 Appyoach 

Tho approach used for data collection in this study 
was a lottor of invitation and renindey postcard from tho 
Director of Counseling at Illinois Contral College ro- 
Quosting students to use free uiinutos on caiapus Tor tho 
purpose of ocnipletins survoy forms. Data to bo collected 
was aasonibled into a self •adrairiistoring instrument pack* 
ago. Tho researcher identified each student by name so 
as to match data collected with tho appropriate sample. 
Students wore then instructed concerning where to begin 
in tho instrument package, and each student was allowed 
to complete tho survey foms within tho testing room at 
his o\m rate of speed. 

It Is tho hope of tho re searcher that percentages 
reported from this approach may servo as guidelines for 
future research designs with junior college populations. 
Designs utilizing random samples are difficult to achieve 
operationally because of varying time schedules of indi- 
vidual students. Host students come on campus for class© 
then leave, and many do not stay oxtra periods of time or 
return to participate in cxtra-curriculum activities. 
Research may bo conducted within classes, o.g. psychology 
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clas32os, but such a procedure may bias results# Tho 

approach used in this study was designed to avoid sample 

bias and to yield accurato pictures of populations sam- 
pled. 

xnroo hundred olghty—soven. dlffo 2 *Qnt students wex*d 
sent letters and postcards of invitation. Of this number, 
191 students came to participate in the survey. One of 
those students, after reading tho Qtuostions vithln tho 
S-I Inventory, refused to answer, ^he total number who 
completed all forms was, therefore, 190 or 49 per cent 
of tho 3 S 7 invited. 

In addition to tho 190 students who responded to 
invitations, I 3 others voXunteored to partlcipato in tho 
survey. The instrument package was administered to those 
students. Thoy have not, however, been included in 
responso porcontages that follow in Table 6. 

Per cent return figures in Table 6 are understated. 
It is impossible to pinpoint by total or by sample, how 
much higher these return figures should be. Data was 
collected after the last dato In tho second semester for 
students to withdraw from classes bocauso of failing 
grades. Illinois Central College officials estimated that 
as many as 2 $ per cent of those enrolled at tho beginning 
of tho semester had dropped out by the dato of data 
collection. Yet, all samples wore selected from lists of 
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TABLS 6 



RSSPOl^SS 0? v?.AM?L2S 
^0 APPROACH USSD 



Population 

Sasiplod 



Gonoral Population 
Business Students 
Health Students 
Technical Students 
Agriculture Students 
Right Transfer Students 
Night Terminal Students 
Day Transfer Students 
Day Terminal Students 



Number 

Invited 


Humber of 
Hosponses 


Per Cent 
Return 


330 


112 


48.7 


30 


12 


40.0 


30 




46.7 


30 




46.7 


30 


17 


56.7 


50 


27 


54.0 


73 a 


24 


32.9 


9 lj.a 


42 


44.7 


47® 


27 


57.4 



Semple U taken from total representation within 
Gonoral Population Sample return (N = 112)- number invited 
figure is a projection based on the porcenta.<re of this 
group within the total population of 3,3i|7 ICC students. 



students enrolled at the beginning of the semester* If 
officials* estimates are accurate, the return may have 
been as high as 66 per cent* 

Because of the likelihood return per cent figures 
ore inaccurate, it is difficult to interpret data within 
Table 6. He turns suggest the highest per cent of 
response from invitations may bo expected from Day 
Terminal, Agriculture, and Night Transfer students. Such 
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a subtree tion, however, must be considered highly tentative 
as a basis for planning future research designs. 

Ss cur i u j.ns 0 C'Lix*it~ /‘ iv i t hin the 
Go no ml Population 

One of the major educations posed in this study was 
hou are feelings of psychological soouri^*insecurity dls* 
tributed generally throughout the entire population of 
Illinois Central College students? The first two null 
hypotheses wore tested by treatments one and two, 
respectively, to answer this question. 

Hypothesis 1: Them is no significant differ- 

ence between the mean level of security-insecurity of 
the overall, general population of students at Illinois 
Central College and the mean level of security *»insecurity 
found by Haslow (N = 2,020) as given in Table VI of the 
j'^^hual f or the t*?eourlty«»Xnsecurity Inventory . 

ggeatment 1: A two-tailod tost using z as test 

statistic vjas conducted at the .01 level of significance 
to test the hypothesis of no difference in means. 

A mean of 18.6 was computed for the General Popula- 
^^^ple of 112 stuoonts. This scisple moan compares 
closely with Maslow’s stated moan of 19.5 for his 



population of 3,020. ‘Jho z tost found no significant 
difreranco botwoon those moans, and the null hypothesis 
was retained. 



2Sli Kypothosls 2: Thore is no signif icant dlfrer- 

enco between tho ^orsi of the distribution of security- 
insecurity among Illinois Central College students and the 
form of tho distribution found by Haslow (H = 2,020) as 

given in Table VI of tho Manual for the Seourlty-Insecuritv 
Inventory . 



Treatoont 2; The form of tho distribution of 
security-insecurity of Illinois Central College students 
was compared to the rectangular distribution of dociles 
in Table VI of Maslow^s r^anual by using a frequency chi- 
square tost at the .01 level of significance. 

It was doairod to uso 200 or more scores to test 
this null hypothesis. Accordingly, a composite sample 
termed i*onii of distribution Composite Sample*^ was formed 
as shown in Table 7 below. This procedure resulted in 
203 separate scores of security-insecurity. 

Since the assiimption of random sampling from tho 
overall population was not followed in compiling the Poi^n 




Insecurity 



H. Masloi^ -and others. 
Inventory , n.p. 



Manual for the Security - 
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TABLE 7 

IhMClUP OF FORM OP DI;"?THI3UTIOjr 
COMPOSITE SAI^IPLS 



Population 
amp led 



Solo ct ion Smolo 

Hsthod Si2o 



Gcnopal Population of Students 
Businoss Students 
Health. Students 
Technical Students 
Agriculture Students 
Kight Transfer Students 
Undetei^ncd 



Handom 

Random 

Random 

Random 

Random 

Random 

Volunteers 



112 

12 

14 

17 

27 

13 



Subtotal 

Implicate scores 



209 

- 6 ^ 







of Distribution Composite Sample, senerallzations from tbs 
chi-square tost cannot bo made concernins the population 
of all students at ICC unless tho composite sample can bo 
shovnj to bo truly roprosentativo of tho total population. 
Table 8 shows that tho oomposlto sample is closely similar 
to all students enrolled Pooond Semester, 1968-69, in per- 
centages of day, night, transfer and terminal enrolltaonts. 



TABL3 8 



COMFAHir-'ON 0? FORM OF DIFTRIBUTIOl? COMPOSITE 
SAMPLE Al© SZCQJID SEIS;ST3R 
1968-69 £T>fR0LLr*I2NT 



Description Por Cont 

ICC Students Enrolled Day 61.7 

Sample students Enrolled Day 63. 0 

ICG Students Enrolled Night 38*3 

Sample Students Enrolled Night 37*0 

ICC Students in Transfer Programs 47.8 

Sample Students in Transfer Programs 53.2 

ICG Students in Terminal Programs 52.2 

Sample Students in Terminal Programs lj.8.8 



Other data on the characteristics of the Illinois 

% 

Central College student population enrolled Second 
Semester, I968-69, are not available. Further compari- 
sons were made, therefore, between the General Population 
Sample (N =» 112) data, and the Form of Distribution 
Composite Sample. Two assumptions were made. First, it 
was assumed that the random sample of 112 students from 
the total enrollment of 3,3l|7 students is a representative 
sample of the overall, general population. Second, it was 
assumed that a comparison between the General Population 
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?aTnplo and the Form of Distribution Conposito Satnplo is 
rasaningful for purposes of dotensinins vjhethor or not 
generalisations can bo dram from the frequency chi- 
square tost about the Second Senostor# 1968-69* popula- 
tion of ICC students. 

Table 9 ca*nparos doscriptlva data of the General 
Population Sample with that of the Pom of Distribution 
Composite Sample. Seven per cont more students in the 
composite sample are male than in the Gonoral Population 
Semple; the composite sample has seven per cont fewer 
females. There is also a sraall differenco in marital 
status f six per cent more of the General Population Sample 
being married than in tho composite group* while the 
direction is reversed but with an equal per cent differ- 
ence for tho single category. In other categories there 
is very close agreement. 

Tho most important conparisori for purposes of the 
frequency chi-square test Is between tho per cent 

of scores within each of Haslow*s decilles for tho General 
Population and Form of Distribution Cemposito Samples. 
Changes in per cent values by doolie botv?oen tho two 
samples ere x»ef3^oted through score froquencies in a 
changed value of the test statistic* x^« Thus* changes 
in per cents in this comparison might influence tho outcemo 




TABL5) 9 

COHPAHIvSOH 0? D£3GHIPTIVS DATA FOHM OP 
DISTHI3UTX0‘N COMPOSITE SAMPLE Al^D 
GEIIEHAL POPULATION SAI^IPIS 



^ GT w*. W •* V 9 



Cate 



Per Cent General Per Cent 



* *.•<> <f 



^I’iT 

CI, 



Scrap lo 



Sex 



Kale 

Foisal© 



50 57 

50 43 



High School Hank 



Top third 


36 


Middle third 


50 


Lower third 


14. 


Marital Status 


Single 


69 


Harried 


29 


Other 


2 


Religious Proforonco 


Pilots stant 


55 


Catholic 


28 


Jot?lsh 


0 


Other 


17 



36 

51 

13 



63 

35 

2 



57 

26 

0 

17 



f « 



ol* tho test itself. IJote ulthln Table 10 that tho chaiigo 
in five of tho decile categoi^ios vjould tend to increase 
the value of while five of the categories would 
decrease tho value. Tho averago chango in per conts by 
decilo category decreasing ia 1*6 per cent* Tho 
average change increasing is *8 per cent* Use of the 
cc^posito sa^aplo instead of tho General Population Sample 
for purposes of computing s| will, therefore, tend to 
decrease slightly the value of the tost statistic, and 
such use should be considered as questionable for values 
very closo to tho critical region* 

A chi-square value of 12*62 was computed as the 
value of tho tost statistic, and tho nvill hypothesis of 
no dJ^foi»onco in distribution forms was retained* This 
value is not close to the critical region, 21,67, 

i 

and the use of the Form of Distribution Composite Sample 
may bo accepted, therefore, on tho grounds that: 

(1) such use does not change tho outcome of tho tostj 
and (2) the composite sample ig representative of the 
overall population of Illinois Central College students. 
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TABLE 10 



COMPAHISOl^ OF GBI-iaHAL POPUIATIOH AKD POH24 
0? DISTRIBUTION COMPOSITE SAiMPLSS 
BY PER CESTP SECUHITY-XNSHCURITY 



Mas low *s Decilo 
Classification^ 


Per Cent General 
Population 
Sanplo 


Per Cent Form 
of Distribution 
Composite 
Sainplo 


Very Inseciare 


6.3 


6.9 


Insecure 


7.2 


6.9 


Tendency to be insecure 


14.3 


12.3 


Avorago 


11.6 


9.3 


Average 


8.0 


7.0 


Average 


12.5 


14.3 


Average 


9.6 


9.3 


Tendency to be secure 


8.0 


12.3 


Secure 


8.0 


9.9 


Very secure 


14.3 


X1.8 



^-A. H. MgsIow and others, Manual the Socurity- 
Insoourlty Inventory , n.p* 



The forra of the distribution of the composlto saa- 
pie la shown In Figuro 1 below* This distribution, as 
Maslov/* a, is positively skewed with the greatest score 
froquoncios found in the secure portion of the score 
range. The frequency distribution of scores for Figure 1 
Is contained in this study as Appendix D. 
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FiaWE 1 

FORM OP DISTRIBUTION COMPOSITE SAMPLE 
FREQUENCY POLYGON 



'frequency 

SCdi6 
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ge cux*i ty ^ Ins o Difforonoea 
Anon,c^ Cii^rletilm^Grouriis 
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?ho second majoi* Quosijion of "this study asked aro 
thero any difrorencos in feoXins's of psychological secu- 
rity- inso cur Ity between various groups within the overall 
population? Tho third nulX hypothesis as tested by tho 
third treattTisnt was included in tho study to help answer 
this question* 

Ml Hr^thosls 2.- ^hore is no significant diffor- 
enco among mean levels of security-insecurity as found in 
(1) Business students? (2) Health students; (3) Technical 
students; and (4) Agriculture students, of Illinois Central 
College* 

Treatment 2* A preliminary test using Hartley »s 
F-max statistic was conducted to teat tho assumption of 
homogeneity of variance at the .Op level of significance* 
The null hypothosls vfas then tested using a one-way 

analysis of variance toebaiquo at the *01 level of signifi- 
cance* 

Tho proliciinary tost revealed that tho assumption 
of homogeneity of variance applies to tho populations 
sampled* Tho one-way analysis of variance test did not 
result in a significant value of tho test statistic, P, 
and tho null hypothesis was retained* Table 11 below 
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suniniarises the one-vjay analysis or variance botvjoon cur- 
ricula groups. 



TABLE 11 



AKOVA SXJI-IMAHY OF CTJriHICULXJH GROUPS 



Sources 



S3 dr CIS 



p 



Ssperiniontal Groups lii-3*3 3 47*7667 J 4 II 

Within Groups 6,165.6 53 116.3321 

Total 6 , 308.9 56 



S ecurity-Inse cur it?/ Uirrorerj^cos between 
Schedule and Currlculuci Types 

Schedule types Day and Right, and cuz»riculun types 
Transrer and Terminal, vjoro oxanxined to help qxiqvqv this 
study *s second major question, are there any dirrorences 
In reelings or psychological socurlty-insocurity anong 
various groups within the overall population? Null 
Hypotheses rour, rive, and six and corresponding troatiaent 
provided answers for this examination. 

Null Hypothoais 1^,: Thera is no significant diffor- 

onco botwoen mean levels of psychological soourlty- 
inseourity in Day and Night students at Illinois Central 
College • 
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Ilypothosis Thcro is no oigniflcant differ- 
encQ botiv^eon mean levels of psychological socnrity- 
insoc’urity in Transfer and Tonninal students at Illinois 
Central College. 

Hull Hypothesis 6: The difference in psychological 

security-insecurity between Day and Night Transfer stu- 
dents does not differ significantly from tho difference 
in psychological security-insecurity between Day and Night 
Tominal students. 

Treatment of Hull Ilypothoses h, end 6: A two- 

way analysis of variance technique at the .01 level of 
significance was utilised to tost hypotheses 4, 5, and 6 
within tho sano tost* 

gt^o-V/ay Analysis of Variance 

Unequal nuabors were obtained for the niatri:!C cells ^ 
Day Transfer, Day Tominal, Night Transfer, and Night 
Terminal, through the response to the sampling approach. 

To equalize numbers of scores within colls, it was neces- 
sary to select out 18 Day Transfer, 3 Day Terminal, and 
3 Night Transfer scores. This solection was accomplishad 
by a random technique. The numbor of scores within each 
cell after tho random draw was 21».. Tho matrix of scores 
is presented in this study as Appendix IS. 

Table 12 surromarizos tho results of tho two-way 
analysis of variance test. No dlfforonco in moan levels 
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or psychological socurity-inssciirity bstwoon Transfer and 
Terminal students was found, nor was any interaction f 012 nd 
between schedule and curriculum types* Null Hypotheses 
5 and 6 wero, thorefore, retained* Hull Hypothosls U# 
hoivTover, was rejected* The difference in mean levels 
of psychological security-insecurity between Day and 
Kight students was significant at the *01 level. Day 
students, on the average, achieved a more Insecxiro score 
than did Night students* 



TABL3 12 

SCHjSDULS AND CUHRICULUI^ TYPES 
TWO-WAY ANOVA SUMT-IAHY 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


Degroes 

0 ^ 

Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


P 


Rci;s 19.26 

(Curriculum Type) 


1 


19.26 


.17 


Colurnns 

(Schedule Typo) 


1 , 953.01 


1 


1 , 953.01 


17 . 15 * 


Interaction 


82.51 


1 


82.51 


.73 


Within Cells 


lO.lt.75.71 


92 


113.87 




Total 


12 , 530 .1{.9 


95 







IS 

reject ion of Hull Hypothesis ij. was verified by 
a further test. Ho difference betvioen mean levels of 
psychological security-in security in Day and Hight stu- 
dents was hypothesised. Scores randomly talcon from the 
cells of the two-way analysis of varlsnco matrix wore 
again put 5,nto their appropriate colls* Separating 
matrix colurans than, provided random samples of Day and 
Hight students. The hypothesis was then tested using a 
two-tailed test vjith s as test statistic. The outcome of 
this test Indicated rejection of tbs null hypothosisj end 
was significant at the .01 level* Day students wore con- 
firmed to bo, on the average, less psychologically secure 
than Night students. 

Table 13 clarifies the differonco in feelings of 
psychological security-insecurity between Day and Night 
students. All classification categories are as listed In 
the test manual except for the Average category* Four 
deciles are listed separately by Haslow, each corresponding 
to the term, "Average*” These four are summed within 
Table 13 as an aid in pointing out significant differences. 
Note that over 30 per cent of Day students scored in tho 
top throe categories as coraparod to nearly 20 per cent of 
Night students* Koarly 15 per cent more Day than Night 
students scored in tho Average category, while over 25 per 
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cont noro Hight students than Day students scored in the 
bottom throe categories* 



TA3L3 13 

COHPAHISOSf OP DAY AIvD STTJDSNTS 

3Y PER CENT SSCURI5?Y-IRSECURITY 



Mas low * s 
Classification^ 


Day Students 
(K = 69 ) 


Might Students 
(M s 51) 


Very Insecure 


8.7 


2.0 


Insecure 


7.2 


9.8 


Tendency to bo Insecure 


24.5 


7.8 


Average 


47.8 


33.3 


Tendency to be Secure 


7.2 


9.8 


Securo 


* 5*8 


X3.7 


Very Secisro 


8.7 


23.5 



^ ^'‘S.slow and others. Manual fpv the Securitv- 

Insecurlty Inventory > n»p« 



Da? and Nl<>ht 
Student Answers 

Answers given by Day and Might students wore tabu- 
lated for each of the 75 items of tho S-I Inventory. A 
test of Indepsndenco utilizing tho frequency chi-squaro 
statistic was then conducted for each itom. The null 
hypothesis for each of tho 75 tests was that tho typo 
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answer given, ‘’Yes,'* “no,** or is indopondent of tho 

schodulo typo of student answering. Tho tost of inde- 
pondonco can bo thought of as testing assoc^-ation or 
eorrolatioa botx^oen type of answer given, and schedule type 
of studont answering. If tho null hypothesis is retained, 
then given tho relative frequencies of a distribution of 
answers to an item, ono could not predict which schedule 
typo Corresponds to tho relative frequency distribution. 

If tho outcome of tlTo tost indicates rejection of tho null 
hypothesis, such prediction is possiblo. 

Table llj. lists questions of the S~I Inventory fop 
Which tho null hypothesis of Independence x*ias rejected* 
Values of the test statistic, and degrees of freedosi 
appropriate to each tost also given* Tho df values 
vary because Cocbran*s for controlling siaall 

P values were folloi-jod*^ That is, it »?as necessary to re- 
organise data matrices for three of the items, eliminating 
the frequencies for tho answer because P values were 
too sraalX* 

Intorpretations of significant items listed in Table 
21}. below must be made individually by item* Those inter- 
protations arc listed in Table 15 which follows* 



p 

G* Cochran, ’’Some I'lethods for Strengthening tho 
Ccrnion Tests,” Biometrics . 10 : 14.20 (Docember, 1951}.). 




DAY Al® liXC-KT STDDSI52 AHS-JERS; 
CHI-SQDARE ASD B? VALDES 
OP EIC-NIPXCAKT ITEMS 



Question^ 


df 


5^ Value 


Do you got discouraged easily? 


JL 




Arc you frequently in low spirits? 


1 


5.376S” 


Do you feel that you ere useful 
in the world? 


2 


15.9211® 


Do you spend nuoh time worrying 
about tho future? 


2 


9.380l^® 


Do you think of your so If often? 


2 


10.U27l{.® 


Do you foel sorrcfi<i and pity for 
yourself whon things go wrong? 


2 


8.58714.’* 


Are you ever bothered by a 
fooling that things are not 
real? 


1 


10.0226® 



®'A. H. I'laslcM and others > The S_-^ Inventory . n*p. 

'*P<.05 

®p< .01 
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TABLE 15 

IKTBHPHETATION OF SIGtv'IPXCA 2 JT ITE^-IS 
OP DAY AlvTD KIGHT STUDENTS 



Quoation®* 



Interpretation 



Do you get discoiirased 
easily? 



Aro you Trequontly in low 
spirits ? 



Do you feel that you ere 
useful in the world? 



Do you spend much time 
worrying about the future? 



Do you think of yourself 
often? 



Do you feel sorrow and 
pity for yourself wbon 
things go wrong? 



Day students tend to say 
”Yos**^ as often as while 

Night students tend to answer 

If 

iiO* 

Night students tend to anewor 
"No” without exception* Day 
studonts also tend to say 
“No" most often but many 
answer ”Yes,” as well. 

”Yos” is the ot^ei«whelinlng 
choico of Night students. 

Most Day students also anst;or 
"Yes,” but many say "Ho," and 
"?,” as woll. 

Day students tend to say 
”Yes," while Night studonts 
say "No.” There aro many 
oxceptioas, however, in both 
groups. 

Day students tend to answer 
”Yes," and more often 
than llight students. ‘‘No” Is 
the ansi-;cr Night studonts 
tend to give. 

Many xuora Day students than 
Night students tond to ansvror 
”?•” Other difforsneos aro 
slight with most of both 
groups ansxv’oring "No,” 
although many say "Yes." 



o 
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T \5 LIS 15 ( c ont inucd ) 






Are you over bothoycd by a 
reeling that? things aro’^ 
not real? 



Over a third of Day students 
say ”Yes^” t-jhllo alitiost non© 
of the Kight students ansvjor 
this v;ay. 



U. Ilaalow and otbers, 2M. Inventory, n.p. 



PGseripoive Data by Ssinplo 

Descriptive data ineXuding high schooX 

rank by thirds, marital status, and religious preference, 
was collected from all students participating in this 
study. This data was tabulated to help In understanding 
results of statistical analyses. Table 16 presents the 

results of the descriptive data collection and compila- 
tion. 



Pi 8 qua si on 

The statistical analyses point to several important 
findings. Outcomos of testing the first and second null 
hypotheses indicate that the general population of Illi- 
nois Central College students is very similar in feoliiigs 
of psychological security-insecurity to the population of 
2,020 used by I^asloi^; as a norm in the Manual for the 
Inventory . Kean levels and distribution forms do not 
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differ significantly for these two groups. Haslow seenaa to 
have prosontod his 2>020 in tho manual for the purposes of: 
(1) demonstrating that tho distribution of sccurity- 
inseourity scoros is positively skewed; and (2) providing 
tho tost user with Intorprotivo labels for score ranges 
(deciles) to indioato tho degree of security-insecurity 
that may bo associated with any single score* Two conclu- 
sions are subaoquontly suggested by the similarity found 
between ICC students and Haslow*s norm population: 

(1) many more ICC students possess at least an average 
amount of psychological security than feel relatively or 
very insecure; and (2) labels and correspondjLng decile 
ranges of tho test manual may be used to interpret scores 
of ICC students. 

Following from the second conclusion is tho infer- 
ence that i''!aslow*s clinical osperienco with types of treat- 
ment successful with clients differing in degrees of 
psychological security-insecurity may be applied to the 
population of Illinois Central College students. It may 
bo seen from Table 10 that nearly per cent of tho Gen- 
eral Population and Form of Distribution Composite Samples 

scored in either tho Insecure or Very Insecure categories. 

These are the people Mas low speaks of when he writes: 

Hy eaperionco has been that those scoring in 
the lowest docile are almost certain to be suf- 
fering from a true neurosis or else from a 



^3 

Govoro situational neurosis and that very xovi 
poopio who are so dlagnos^^d uill score above 
tho second lovjost docile *3 

Approsiinate ly U 4 . per cent, therefore, of all students at 
Illinois Central College may bo suffering from a true 
neurosis or a severe situational neurosis • !Thoso students 
may have personality disorders too serious for tho Junior 
college counseling staff to treat* Insecure and Very 
Insecure students should likely be considered for referral 
to luental health agoncles outside tho junior college inhere 
both tho design of tho prograjn and the competency of the 
staff contribute to restoring these students to an improved 
state of mental health. 

Table I 3 shovjs that between tho mutually e:scluslvo 
categories of Day and Night students, approximately 16 and 
12 per cent respectively, scored either Insecure or Very 
Insecure* Thus, the incldonca of serious neurosis may be 
higher among Day students than in tho overall population, 
i^ile the reverse may bo true for Night students. 

If students who either tend to be insecure or who 
are considered average are those who can bo regarded as 
having situational, normal kinds of problems, then the 
incidence of students who might benefit from counseling 



^Am H. Ifeslow and others, ”A Clinically Derived Tost 
for Measuring Psychological J5ecurity-Insecurity, ” Tho 
Journal of General Psychology, 33s33 (July, 1945). 
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nay bo approximately 5^ por cont among tho overall popula- 
tion, 62 per cent amon^: Day students, and i}.l por cent in 
tho Night student population. Situational, nomal problems 
aro likely tomporary in nature, however, and these per cent 
figures should be considored as rough approximations only 
for purposes, ©*g., of planning counselor work load. 

Data is presented by ^iaslow explaining tho kinds of 
problems students have who score as Tendency to bo Secure, 
or as Average, in securitj-insec\ 2 rity feelings. Ho cites 
porcontil© moans of 37 •k 59 »h for 27 clients charac- 

terised as ^miscellaneous problems connected with sex, 
marriage, children, [and] family,” and 19 clients seeking 
’‘advice about graduate work, work in psychology, [ar^] 
school work,” respectively.^ Kaslow also lists problems 
that would fall from the third through the seventh deciles 
of tho S-I Inveato 2 *y. Those range from "conflict betwooa 
strong sexual impulses and strong moral Inhibitions,” to 
problems concorning ’Vocational advice.”^ That the so 
problems may bo situational problems of normal people is 
suggested by Maslow*a finding that five students charac- 

torlzod as ”woll adjusted, creative or both” scorod in tho 

^P. 32. 

5?, 31. 
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average range of tho S-I Inventory.*^ 

As shovrn by Tables 10 and 13» appro::imatoly 30 per 
conb oT th .0 ovorall popuiabion^ 22 por cenb o? Day sbu» 
dents, and 1^7 por cent or Night students, scored in the 
decllss characterised as Tendency to be Secure, Secure, 
or Very Secure* These students likely can bo considered 
as having fully satisfied their needs for psychological 
security* 

The outcoitto of testing the third null hypothesis 
was that thsra are no significant differences in mean 
levels of security-insecurity aiaong Business students. 
Health students. Technical students, and Agriculture stu- 
dents, at Illinois Central College* Table 16 reveals 
differences in doaoriptivo data of these four curriculum 
groups* The Agriculture students are all xaales, while the 
Health student sample was heavily female j Agriculture 
students on tho average were four years younger than 
either tho Buslnoss or Toohnical students; many more Health 
students than Business students report they finished in tho 
top third of their high school classes; only 6 por cent of 
Agricult uro studonts were married, while 42 per cent of 
Businoss studonts wore; and equal numbers of Health stu- 
dents wero Protestant and Catholic, while ovor twice as 



32. 



EMC 
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nany Business and Technical students were Protestant as 
t/ore Catholic. I^vidontly, the amounts of differences noted 
for those four curriculum groups did not influence tho mean 
levels of psychological security- insecurity within tho 
groups. 

VJhcn tho broader curriculxjm t3rpes of Transfer and 
Tonninal wore comparod under the fifth null hypothesis > 
no significant difference was found in mean levels of 
security feelings. This finding agrees viith the out case 
of testing four curriculum groups, oven though tho four 
groups included both terminal and transfer students. 

V/hon interaction between schedule and curriculum types was 
tested under the si^cth null hypothesis, again no signifi- 
cant difforonco was found, although a highly significant 
difference was found between moan levels of security in 
schedule typos within tho same matrix. Tho outcomes of 
testing Hypotheses 3, $, and 6 all support tho conclusion 
that dlffcrencos in psychological security-insecurity do 
not exist at ^Illinois Central Colloge botwoen varying 
curriculum classifications* 

As shown In Table 12, tho two-way analysis of 
variance usod to test tho fourth null hypothesis revealed 
a highly significant difference in moan levels of 
psychological security-insecurity between Day and Hight 
students. The average Day student was found to respond in 
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a mannoi* indicating losa psychological security than the 
avoraso Night student. 



Descriptive data in Table 16 reveal dirforonces 
that iiicy concribute to the relatively greater security or 
hight students. These students, for example, wro over 
nine years olaor, on the average, than Day students*. A 
higher per cent of Night students came from the top third 
of whoir high, school class than did Day students, while 



more L;ay students than Night cane from the lower third of 
their graduating class# Hore of the Hight students were 
married# Only 29 per cent of Night students reported they 
wore single. Day students who were single, however, com- 
prised 73 per cent of the Day student sample# 



Another factor that may be related to the relatively 
greater security of Night students is provided by Rober- 
son* s analysis of ICC students enrolled Spring Semester, 
1968. Rotors on found that the majority of Night students 
x*7ore enrolled for six hours of classes or loss, while the 
median load for Day students was li|. hours. It is reason- 



able to assuBiQ that a comparable difference between course 



load exists for the population researched in this study. 



7 

Glenn Roberaon, "A Descriptivo Analysis of Illinois 
Centrales .Student Body Spring Somostor 1968,” n. 20. Dn- 
publishod manuscript# 



Tho results of tho itera analyses as interpreted in 
?L^ablo 15 xurthor help in understanding the security- 
insecurity difference botvreon schedule typos# Night stu-, 
dents socni relatively isoro nature 5 and moro suro of theni— 
selves, in thoir answers than do Day students. Night 
students seera to 3mo:^ \jIlo they are, while Day students 
appear to bo struggling to forgo solf-ldcntity. Day stu- 
dents think of themselves often, and many are bothered by 
a feeling that their tjorlds arc not real# This 
ports worrying much about tho future; many say they are 
often discouraged and in low spirits. Night students, by 
<wntrast, seem more stable, perhaps more established in 
their worlds, as nearly all in the sample said they felt 
useful in the world. I'lany Day students could not answer 
tho same. 

Conclusive statements telling which of the above 
factox'*s are related to the increased feelings of psy- 
chological security evident in Night students cannot bo 
made. This study was not dasignod to discover causes of 
psychological security-insscurity among junior college 
students. Tho resoarchor offers, however, tho following 
explanation of tho differenoo botwoen Day and Night stu- 
dents as an hypothesis for further research# 
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Night students are more psychologically secure as a 
group thiin Day students , probably bocauso Day students 
have not solx-ed basic problene In social and vocational 
areas as have Hight students* Most Night students, for 
exaj^iplo, have marriages ot their o\m and have ©stabiishod 
independonco fr ou their parents* The average Day student 
is still in the process of* choosing a mato and estab- 
lishing a home separate from his parents *• Also, most 
Night students have likely settled thomsolvcs into a 
vocation, or at least a vocational fiold, and have ad- 
justed aspirations and goals in life more realistically to 
fit abilities, than have Day students* 

Success or failure in social and academic areas of 
their junior collog© e^ipcrienco will likely produce a 
greater change In the so If •concept of the average Day stu- 
dent than of the typical Hight student. For tho Hight 
student, tho junior college is probably just one of many 
concerns within the context of a rather stable life. For 
Day students, life is changing at a faster rate, and 
success in all areas of endeavor within tho junior collego 
is a major concern. Day students likely have much more at 
stake, academically and socially, that may chango 



jsolf-idontity, than do Night 
seciirity of Day students is, 
xr.ore often and by raoro kinds 
with Night students. 



students. Tho psychological 
therefore, lilcely threatened 
of variables than is the case 
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SUM'IARY AHD CONCLUSIONS 

It Was tho piirpose of* this study to discovor how 
fcolings of psychological security- insecurity are dis- 
tributed throughout the entire population of students at 
Illinois Central College, and if significant difforencos 
exist among various subgroups within the overall popula- 
tion as rogai^s socurity-insocurity foolings. 

Tho population of students enrolled Second Seraester 

1968-69, at Illinois Central College was sajapled to obtain 

the necessary data. A total of 387 different students as 

represented in nine sanplos was rajadcsaly selected from tho 

total enrollment of 3,3l}.7. nine samples were chosen 

to represent: (1) tho entire population; (2) Business 

students; ( 3 } Health students; (i|.) Technical students* 

♦ 

(^) Agriculture students; (6) Day Transfer students; 

(7) Hay Terminal students; (8) Night Transfer students; 
and (9) Night Teriainal students. Tho number of students 
within each sampling area who responded to tho approach 
used and participated in this study is listed in Table 6 
of Chapter IV. 

Maslow*s ‘Security— Insecurity Inventory was adraln— 
istorod to measure security-insecurity foolings of stu- 
dents. This instrument Is a solf -report questionnaire 



consisting of 75 items to bo ansijored '’Yes,” ’’No,” or 



by fcho subject* ih .0 sumsiGci totnX of insecure nnsi'jors 
becGcnes tho single scoro of the inventory. This score is 
an index indicating position on a continuisri ranging frcoi 
Very Securo to Very Inseeuro. A total of Ik definitions 
of security-insecurity comprise the syndrome reflected 
by tho inventory's single score. 



Bata obtained \^^ore subjected to statistical analysis 
utilising five niothodg. The test statistic, 3, was used 
to test the hypothesis of no difference in mean levels 
between the overall population of ICC students and Maslow’s 
norm mean based on 2,020 subjects. Frecuency chi— squaro 
was utilised XXI testing to see if tho form of the distri- 
bution of security-insecurity for the entire population of 
Illinois v>6ntral students differed fr^?i the Positively 
skewed fora of >5aslow»2 population of 2,020. A one-way 
analysis of variance techniquo was applied to data secured 
from the four curriculum groups of Business, Health, 
Technical, and Agriculture students. Bata representing 
tho schedule types Bay and Hight, and curriculum types 
Transfer and Tontiinal, were tested by a two-v:ay analysis 
of variance technique. A chi-squaro test of independence 
was thon conducted for each of the 75 items of tho inven- 



tory to detenuino tdiich items had contributed to the 
significant differenco found. 
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Chapter III more corsplotoly aosoribes the population 
of stedonte at luinoia Central Collos© fs>om which sesiples 
were drat«. Results of statistloal analyses are oontalnsd 
in this study in Chapter iV. I’he instrument pacliags used 
in data collection is included as Appendia C. The letter 

of invj-oation and reminder postcard are found In Appondieea 
A and B, rospeciiivoly* 

A sumary of results, conolusions drawn from those 
findinss, implications for junior eoXlese personnel 
workers and instructors, and implioatlons of this study 
for future research o<»iprlso the remainder of this chapter. 



Summary of Findings 



This summary of findings presents ansiiers to each 
of two parts of the problem question first stated in 
Chapter I of this study. 



1 . 



How are feelings of psychological security - 

***^^*^*^«^»i*^ I rnm A m* 

ligtrlbutGd throuRhout the 

of Illinois Central Gollep^Q 



s'budontn? 



Ho 



sl^niAxcont differonco botwoon 



2 aean lovols of security- Insocxa^lty of ICG stu- 
dents and Haslow*s norai population of 2-^020 was 
revoaled by tho s tost. A froquoncy chi-squaro 
tost comparing observed score frequencies of a 
represontativo saraplo of tho overall population 



of ICC studontG with tho deoilo relative 
quoncioa of I-iaslow^e norm population also re- 
sulted in a finding of no significant differ- 
ence. Tho distribution of fcolir.gs of 
psychological socm^ity-inseourity anong Illinois 
Central Collogo students is, thoroforoj, dis- 
tributed sirjiilarly to Maslow*s noi*in population; 
that lr>, positively slcowod with tho largest 
score frequoncios occurring in tho socuro 
raTige, and with a moan score not differing 
significantly from 19. S- 



any dlfforonoos 
^gy:chologlcal security-ins 



in feellii.gs of 
eourity e-xaonr' various 



y-thin the pVGrall population ? A one- 
way analysis of varianco revealed no significant 
difforonccs in moan levels of foolings of 
psychological security-insecurity among tho 
curriculum groups of Business, Hoalth, Technical, 
and Agr-'iculturo students. A ti^7o-way analysis 
of varianco test resulted in no interaction 
bcuuoon Day exid Night schedule types and Trans- 
fer and Terminal curriculum typos. This 
analysis of variance also revealed no signifi- 
cant differonco in mean' levels of security 
foolings botX'^ecn Transfer and Teminal 
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students. A diiToronco significant at the .01 
level vjas found, hovrover, bctv?Gon moan levels 
of psychological sooui'^ity-insecurity of Day and 
Night students. Day students woro, on the 
avai^agG, signifioantly more insecure than uera 
Night students. 2ach of the 75 itoras of tho 
S-I Inventory as ans^jorod by raridcm ssniples of 
Day and Hlght students were then ©ijcemined for 
j significant differences in answers chosen* The 

r technique used t^ras a frequency chi -square test 

of independcnco . Corrections were made for 
small F values as suggested by Ccclu'an.^ Three 
items were found to dlffor significantly at tho 
.05 level, and four at tho *01 level* Night 
student ansv^ers soesiod to reflect increased 
maturity, more oonfidGnee, and a sens© of worth 
and stability* Day studont answers seemed to 
show loss confldenco, loss stability, and a 
; greater concern with identity of solf in rala- 

I tlon to present and future tjorlds. A more do- 

I 

tailed description of Item analyses may bo 
found in Tables ll). and 15, and in tho Discussion 
' soctlon of Chapter IV. 



*“W. G. Cochran, Mathods for P.trongtlioning tho 

Common Toots,*' Biomotrlcs . 10:I}.20 (Docembor, 1951].). 

: 

!l^ 
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Conclusions 



Conclusions of this study as based on results of 
at is t leal analyses of data aro tliose: 

1* illinols Central Collego students as a popular 
tion do not differ significantly in nean level 
of security feelings or forTi of distribution of 
security-insecurity ecoros fron Kaslow^s norm 
population of 2,020* 

2. Significant differences in wean levels of 

psychological security-insecurity do not e:dLst 
between Transfer and T'ci^inal^ or ariiong Busi- 
ness, Health, Technical, and Agriculture, 
students at Illinois Central College. 

3* The differonco in psychological security- 
insecurity between Day and Night transfer 
students does not differ signif icantly frora the 
difference in psychological security -insecurity 
between Day and Night Terminal students. 

4. The average Day student at Illinois Central 
College tends to report feelings indicating 
higher degrees of psychological insecurity than 
does the averago Night student. 

5* The greatest difforencos bo two on Day and 1-Iight 
students occur in the niiddlo and lower score 
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ranges; Day studonus ar© moro likely to achieve 
an Average, or a Tendency to ho Insoouro score, 
ana Night students scor© more heavily in the 
Secxire and Very Seour© categories. 

6. Items li}., 23, 27 , 29, 59, 41, and 73 of the 
S-I Inventory tond to bo ans’sjered dlfrorently 
by Day and Kight students. 

Ir^p 11 o at 1 ons for Student 
Poreonnel v/orkors 

Student porsonnol vxorkors may facilitato nocxirlty 
nood satisfaction, of students by helping to create “within 
the environmontal press of the junior collogo precondi- 
tions nocossary for such need satisfaction. I^slow gives 
exarsplos of these preconditions as' follows: 

Such conditions as froedoni to speak, freedom 
to do what one wishos so long as no harm is 
done to others, freed oiu to defend one*s self, 
justicG, fairness, honesty, orderliness in 
“the group are ©samples of such preconditions 
for basic need satisfactions. Thwarting in 
these froodoais will be reacted to with a 
throat or emergency response.^ 

Tho student personnel worker for whom this study 
has the most important implications is tho junior college 
counselor. Eocauso ho can offer tho student a safe. 



^A. H. Mas low, *’A Theory of Human luotlvatlon,” 
Ps?/chological Hevlew , 50:333 (July, 1943 ),• (Hereafter 
"Thoory”) 
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confidential relationship with an understanding adult, one 
knowledgeable in counseling tocImiquaG and practice, the 
counselor is in a unique position to facilitate the satis- 
faction of soexirity needs. The counselor is ideally not a 
disciplinarian of the college* l-]or doss ho evaluato 
s\.udents through assigning grades as must Jiinior collego 
instructors. Students nay come to tho counselor and find 
a rolationship free from threat or evaluation. B:cploration 
of academic, vocational, and personal probloms may result 
in bettor docisions by students boeauso thoir security 

needs can be satisfied within tho relationship offered by 
the counselor. 

CounaeXoPS at Illinois Central Collegs nay find 
approxiiaatoly 16 per cent of Day students and 12 per cent 
of ?iight students to be so insecure ao to need referral 
toO a Biental health agency outside the Junior college. It 
is the responsibility of the counseling staff ai ICC to 
identify these students, interview then to assess tho need 
for referral, and either refer to an appropriate agency 
or counsel within tho junior college. If the college 
accepts the responsibility for the personal growth and 
success of all its students, then this effort to satisfy 
security needs of those students who are most insecure 



o 

ERIC 



must be made 
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ihau Insecure and Very Insecure students accepted 
the conridontiality offered them by tlaa researcher, and 
that they had the courage to ovorccr.13 thalr insecurity and 
answer questions in ways openly ref looting insocuro 
feelings, suggests three points* First, these students 
nay actually want sanioone to hnow about thoir feelings of 
insecurity; socond, they nay have appreciated sonoono 



being interested in thoir feelings and have responded to 
that interest; and last, these students would likely 
respond to offered confidentiality in future couhsollnE 
relationships* The action of answering questions for many 
of those scoring in the two most insecure categories nay 

be interpreted as a signal that psychological help would 
bo welcomed# 



Komal students scoring as Average or Tendency to 
be Insacure Bay feel relatively Insocare as aa accompani- 
ment of situational, and somewhat temporary, problems. 

A relationship between such probloms £ind feelings of 
insecurity is suggested by Haslow‘s data listing reasons 
clients esa© for therapy and their scores by porcentils 
rai&s achieved on the S-I Inventory.^ The implication for 



3 

Maslow and others, "A Clinically Derived Test 
rayohological Soctirity-Insacurity," Journal 

2 l g-SPsyal Psychology . 33:30-33 (July, 1 % 5 ). 
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this s-cudy Is that roughly half of all ICC students (62 per 
cent of Dajr' and h,l per cont of Might students) siay benefit 
frcn coiinsoling designed to simultaneously satisfy security 
needs and rssolvo situational, noi^al problems. 



Meed for eounsollng at Illinois Central Collego as 
indicatod by degroo of felt insecurity seems as needed in 
one curriculum type or area of pursuit as it is in an- 
other. For exaxnplo. Business students need coimseling x*or 
satisfaction of security needs as much as do technical 
SuUdents. Also, both Transfer and Terminal curriculum 
typos may be thought of as essentially the same in noed 
for counseling designed to chango or modify feelings of 
insecurity. 

That Illinois Central College students did not 
differ in either 2 i:ean level of security feelings or in the 
form of distribution of security-insecurity scores from 
Masloxf*3 norm population of 2,020 suggests that the norm 



presented in the tost manual may bo used for interpreting 
scoi-es of iCC students. Also, that only 7 of 75 items 
of the inventory i!?ere ansuarod very diffarantly by Day and 
Might students suggests that although tha S-I Inventory 
vas validated and normed on students botv/cen ages of 17 

and 23 , it may be used v;ith Might students at Illinois 
Central College. 
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toll cat Iona fop Instpuctopa 

Out of a given class of 20 Day students^ 3 may bo 
sopiously noupotic# 12 i^ay tend to bo iBsocuro op fool an 
average sens© of security^insecurity, while 5 luay be 
psychologically cecuro. Of a class of 20 Night students, 
2 may be seriously neurotic, 8 may tend to bo insecure or 
fool average security-insocurity, and 10 may be psy- 
chologically socuro. Although those figures likely vary 
in practico, it is probable that every class at Illinois 
Central College contains a few students whoso behavior 
may bo relatively dominated by efforts to satisfy security 
needs# 

Mas low theorizes that higher order needs such as 
self-actualisation, and concomitantly, tho fullest 
croativeness, may not be translated into behavior until 
propotent, lower order needs are relatively satisfied.^ 
^Thus, instructors at Illinois Central College seeking 
creativity in students may need to facilitate satisfaction 
of students* security needs in order that students may bo 
free to eisipross creativity* 

Research cited In Chapters I and II indicates tho 
inseouro person may be more dognatlc and less effective 



^A# H. Maslow, ”!Sh©ory,” p. 383* 
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in critical thinking, probably bacause his perceptual field 
narro’,-Js and iraportant inf oi’TQaticn is excluded. The secure 
student Kiay ac-hlove hi£;hGr {grades than the insecure, 
likely because ho is laoro efficient and offoctivo in 
critical thinking. Considerations such as these cannot 
be ignored by classroa'n instructors who seek to develop 
students* critical thinking abilities. 

Instructors should learn to recognize insecurity 
in student behavior. Through warr/i encouragement, success 
expex^iences, increased individualised attention, and other 
teaching tochniquos, instructors can seek to alleviate 
students* feelings of insecurity. Instructors can avoid 
creating insecurity In students, o*g. through the excessive 
use of threats of failure, as well. Students who do not 
respond to techniques available to instructors within the 
practical constraints of classroom desiands, and whoso 
behavior continues to be dominated by a pressing need for 
psychological security, should bo referred to the coun- 
seling offices of the junior college. 

iTspIicatlons for Future Fo go arch 

Many possibilities for needed future research are 
suggested by this initial study of security-insecurity. 
Questions asked in the follovjing four paragraphs rsiight bo 
used as the basis for hypotheses of future ro so arch. 



o 
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Is the Inventory valid as a meaeur o oT psy - 



cho lo.v.ical s e curl ty "■ j.n c ocur 1 ty v;ith cvrTont .ihmlor collc/:!e 

populatlonr. ? ' or raost importanco is tho need for junior 
collogo counsolors to clinically validate tho S-I Inven- 
tory with curront populations of students# Does a stu- 
dent *s score predict, or accurately rofloct, for exaznple, 
his general state of mental health? Once validation has 
been more fully established with curront* populations, the 
inventory may bo used with increased confidonco as a 



quick and effective screening device for locating students 
seriously in rtoed of counseling help. That one student 
at ICC who scored Very Insecure was referred to a mental 
health agency after interpretation of her test score 
indicates the inst2»ument is valid with current popula- 
tionaj hovjover, further support for this validation is 
needed# 



V^'hat is tho causal relationship of variables within 
tho junior col lego onvironniont to p sychologlcal security" * 
insecurity of studonts ? Very littlo can knowingly be done 
to idontify or change conditions in the environmental 
press of Illinois Central College that cause feelings of 
security or insecurity until such studies point tho way. 
What offocts does socurity-insocurlty have on 

******“**^ *****^**"*^ «i**p 1 1 

classroom performanoo? Tho finding that insecure students 



o 
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achio^^o iouor grades than secure students needs to ba con- 
riiTiGd by further rGsoarch. Again, the causal relation- 
ship needs to bo dotenained. For e:^a::nplo, do insecure 
reelings cause, or contributo to, loi-j grades, or do loi-j 
grades create the Toolings of insecurity? IVill techniques 
Ox uam enoouragciaont , success e^cperiencos, and increased 
individual attention satisfy student needs for security? 

M IfJnt ^ feolinc?s of psycholcn^icai insscurltv 

narroi^ pnp* p. perceptual fiold, block critical thinkige: ^ 
contribute ^ do/^matlg-ni tbinklnr^ ? Is a certain amount 



of insecurity useful as a motivating forco? At what point 
or level doos a student's feelings of insecurity booceno 
so intense as to contribute to his academic demise? Is 
insecurity useful i^thin the counseling relationship, and 

If so, at what point does it bocomo detrimental to client 
progress? 



Studios dosignod to answer all or one of the above 
suggested questions would provide valuable infomation for 
Junior college staff* Only when needs of students ai*e more 
fully understood can the Junior college further its 
accompllshmonts as a student centered institution in all 
programs offered* 
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APPE>iDIX A 



Lottor of Invitation 



ILblTJOL^ 

CHINTRAL 

COLLEGE 



: Public Junior Collcgo District Ko« 514 
: ?, 0, Box 2400, East Pooria, Illinois 6I6II 



April 9, 1969 



Dear .student: 

Illinois Central College is conducting a survey of 
its students in cooperation v?ith Illinois State University# 
This survey is an important undertaking in our efforts to 
know more about our student body. 

You Imve boon chosen to help us in this important 
endeavor. The only requirement is that you answer a short 
questionnaire. This will require 15-20 minutes of your 
time on any of the following days or evenings: 



DAYS 



EVEKIT^GS 



April 17, 8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
April 18, 8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 



April 16, 6:00 P.H.-9:00 ?.M. 
April 17, 6:00 ?.M.-9:00 ?.M. 



P lease report to the Counseling Office vihon you are 
on campus during the above ticies. Wo will direct you to 
the building and place where the questionnaires are being 
completed at that time* 



Sincerely, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE 

Horlin C. Stratton 
Director of Counseling 




MCS:ds 



A??£!roix B 



Romindar Postcard 



1 

i 
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I 
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U.sTpOS1AG£ 



John Doe 
X Elm Street 
Peoria^ Illijiols 
6l600 



i - ^ — 

j 

I A REMINDER: 

Please remember to come to the Counseling Office Wednesday 
evening April 16th from 6:00—9:00 P.M.; Thursday, April 17th 
8:00 A.M.— 5:00 P.M. or 6:00—9:00 P.M.; or on Friday, April 
18th from 8:00 A.M. — ^5:00 P.M, to fill out the ICC-ISU survey. 

It is very important, since only s, sample of our student body 
is being asked to participate, that every person who was chosen 
come at one of the above times to fill out the survey form. 

I^t me thank you in advance for your time in helping us with 
tlus important endeavor. 

Sincerely, 

MERLIN C. STRATTON 
Illinois Central College 
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APPUn-JDIX c 



7ho InstruiJient Packago 



ko$ 



STAHT HERE, and ploaso read ALL directions carefully. 

Answer all questionsi if you do not understand what 
you are to do^ ploaso ASS the proctor vjho gav© you 
this pacl': 2 .go • 



FIRST, tear off the card attached above that has your nazso 
and nurabor on it. T’oticc that the same number is 
printed on the upper right hand cornor of oach part 
ths cuestionnaire package* This nuisbcr is you*'’ 
SUR\^ IDEIOTPICATIOH irj2-13£R. If you viish to dis- 
cuss the answers you give to this questionnaire with 
a Counselor, you nust present your card viith 
IDEtJTIPICATION NUi-I32R on it to him* VJe will then 
bo able to locate your quostionnairo by its corres- 
ponding number; otherwise, X^O Ok'E at ICC will knoiii 
which questionnaire is yours. To ensure cosiplot© 
confidentiality of your answers, then bo sure you 
DO KOT PUT YOUH NAME AmiliERS ON THE QUKSTI0KNAIRI2 
PACKAG2. 

SECOND, please check tho SCHEDULE and CURRICULA listing 
below and fill in those two blaiiks: 



MY SCHEDULE TYPE IS 



MY CURRICULA NUl-IBSR IS 



SCHEDULE TYPE 

Day Attendance (Indicates that you attend classes only from 

8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.H.) 

Evoning (indicates that you attend classes only from 

6:00 P.H. to 10:00 P.H.) 

Both (indicatos that you talco courses during the 

day and evening sessions) 



11 ^ /li5 
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ko$ 



GUHRICUm 



Collor.e Transfer Curricula , Leading; to Associate 
In Arts and Associate In Sclonco Don:roo 



010 Pro -Agriculture 
020 Art 

030 Businoss A-dministration 
and Coim-icrco 
0i».0 Education 
050 Pre-Engincoring 
060 Liberal Arts and Science 



070 Pre-Medicine 

071 Pre-Fhamaoy 

072 Pro -Dental 

073 Pro -Veterinary 
075- Pro -Hur sing 

075 St« Francis Hospital 



100 

101 

200 

205 

210 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

301 

310 



Career Progranis Curricula , Leadin g: to 
Associate in Applied Science Do.^roe 



Agriculture Businoss 320 

Agricultural Production 330 
and Management Mi n 

Accounting 

Conmercial Art 1^02 

Businoss Hanageraent ij.03 

Secretarial 5.CI4. 

Medical Secretarial 
I^gal Secretarial i|.05 

Htiscutivo Secretarial 
Co-oporativa Office 
Education 

Office Machines and klO 

Procedures ij.ll 

Clerk Typist ij.12 

Operating Room ij.13 

Assistant 

Physical Therapy !«.20 

Assistant 

601 



Medical Hocord Technician 
Kegisterad Nurse 
Architectural Drafting 
Technology 

Engine Povjer Technology 
Chemical Technology 
Data Processing 
Technology 

Electronics Engineering 
Technology 

Industrial Electronics 
Technology 

Plochanicai Technology 
Machine Design 
Hanuf oc turi ng 
Internal C ombust ion 
Engine 3 

Industrial Drafting 
Technology 

Police Administration 



090 Gonoral Studios 



900 Continuing Education 



•• f*TI 

xi7 
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THIRD, pleano fill in tho follovjlng blanks: 

Today* a Dat e Hy ago is > Sox . 

Mai-ital Status (circlo ono) Single Divorced 

Married 

Separated V/idowed 

I graduated in tho third of 

(top, ruidd lo , lowor ) 

ray High School class. 

Thoro were approximately _____ students in the 
High School I attended. 

Optional: Ky religious proferenco la , 



FOURTH, please road the following general infoz^ation: 

The quest lonnairo is a survey of personality. It 
asks iiiiportant and personal questions. Honesty, 
franitnoss and your sinesro cooperation are required . 
Tho answers you give will be combined with those of 
approximately i{.00 other ICC students. As explained 
above, luilesa you identify yourself to a Counselor, 
the answers you give will remain confidential and 
will influonco the survey results only as part of an 
average score. 

This survey and the very important infoi^mation it 
will yield will bo no better than the accuracy with 
which you answer each question. Note: THi2HS AH5 NO 

RIGHT OR VJROHG AN5V/ER3, but only answors that are 
true for you. 

FIFTH, turn c3irectly to the GiillERAL BiSTHUCTIONS within tho 
questionnaire itself. Read these directions and 
begin work. Work at whatever speed is comfortable 
to you. 



b 
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TTiE.s-i imssTom 

A, H. ?USL0Vi 
Brandeis University 

with the assistance of 

S. BIKSH 
I. HOHIGHAI^N 
F* McGPJiTH 
A, PXASOK 
M, STSBT 



KAI-I S 

(or psendonyca) 

Underline one: Single Married Divorced 

Separated Widoi^ed 

Sdacatlo n S choo l 

(highest grade reached) 

Occupation^ 

Ho Ight .Wo ight 

Underline ono: Catholic Protestant Jox^lshj or, if other 

(wito In) 



Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc*, Palo Alto, California 

Copyright 19 hS by A. K. Maslow 
Copyright 1952 by the Board of Trustees 
of the Leland ^Stanford Junior University 
Printed in the United States of America 
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GE^r^iL II-ISTRUCTIONS 
Read Carefully 



If at all possible ansvror all questions , being 
sure to choose only one ansi-Jor, ”Yes,” ”TTo,” 
(undecided), V/rlte an X xmdGT the suiswer 
that is nearest truo for you, Your ansT^ors 
and any coi^^ionts you may vJish to add will, of 
course, be considered strictly confidential# 



iinswors 




^Crr\ 



? 



1. Do you ordinarily like to bo with 

people rather than alone ? 

2, Do you have social ease? 

3 • Do you lack self-coaf idcnco? ,•«,#•#,* 

4# Do you feol that you got enough 
praise? 

5. Do you often have a feeling of re- 
sentment against the world? 

6. Do you think people like you as much 

as they d o others ? 

7. Bo you worry too’ long ov.or humili- 
ating experiences? 

8. Can you be coirifortable x^rlth yourself? 

9. Aro you generally an unselfish 

person? 

10# Do you tend to avoid unpleasantness 
by running away? 
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Answers 



YD 



NO 



11. Do jov. often havo a feeling of lone- 
liness oven Tyhen you are with people? 
\ 

12« Do you Teel that you aro getting a 

square deal in life? 

\ 

13 . ifnen your friends criticise you, do 
you usually talcs it well? 

li^« Do you discouraged easily?....*.. 

15 . Do you usually feel friendly 

tovjard most peoplo?... 

16. Do you often feel that life is not 

worth living? 

17 • Are you gena ral ly opt imi st Ic ? 

18 . Do you consider yourself a rather 

nervous person? 

19. Are you in general a happy person?.. . 

20. Are you ordinarily quite sure of 

yourself? 

21. Are you often so If -conscious? 

22. Do you tend to bo dissatisfied with 

yourself?. 

23 . Aro you froquontly in lox-i spirits?... 

21;.. VJhen you meet peoplo for tho first 
tiniQ do you usually foel thoy will 
not like you? 

25 . Do you have enough faith in yourself? 
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Ansv?ers 



YES HO ? 



26. Do you fesl in general nost people 

can be tx*u 3 tod? 

27 . you feel that you are useful in 

the vorle ?••• 

28. Do you ordinarily get on t>ioIl with 

others? 

29* Do you spend much time viorrying about 
the future? 

30 .- Do you usually fool well and strong?. 

31* Are you a good conversationalist?.... 

32. Do yoii have the feeling of being a 

burden to others? 

33. Do you have difficulty la expressing 

your feelings? 

34 * you usually rejoice in the happi- 
ness or good fortune of others? 

35 * 1^0 yo^ often feel left out of things? 

36 . Do you tend to bo a suspicious 

person? 

37 * Do you ordinarily think of the world 
as a nice place to live In? 

38 . Do you get upset easily? 

39. Do you think of yourself often? 

ko. Do you feel that you ore living as 
you please rather than as someone 
else pleases? 
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Answers 



YET. m ? 



1|.X» Do you fool sorrow and pity for your— 
solf when things go wrong?,*., 

k2* J -/0 you fool that you aro a suocoss at 
your work or your job?..,., 

1^3 • 2)0 you ordinarily let pooole soe wliat 
you aro really like?....,*. 

1|1}.. Do you fool that you are not satis- 
factorily adjusted to life?.., 

k5- Do you ordinarily proceed on tho 
assumption that things usually tend 
to turn out all riight? 

1^6. Do you feel that life is a groat 

burden? ....,., 

hi. Aro you troubled v;ith foo lings of 

inferiority? 

43. Do you generally fool "good?" 

49. Do you ret along well with tho 

opposite sex? 

50. Are you ever troubled vjith an idea 
that people are v/atchlng you on 

tho street? 

51. Are you easily hurt? 

52. Do you feel at homo in the v;orld? 

53 • Do you worry about your intolllgonco?. 

54 - Do you generally put others at their 
ease? 





Answers 
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YES KO ? 



55* Do you have a va^ue Tear of tho 
future? 

56. Do you behave naturally?, 

57* Do you fool you are generally luclcy? 

58. Did you have a happy childhood? 

59. Do you havo laany real friends? 

60. Do you feel restless most of the 

time? 

61. Do you tend to be afraid of compoti-* 

tion?. 

62. Is your homo environment happy? 

63* Do you worry too much about possible 
misfortune? 

64. Do you often become very annoyed 

with people? 

65. Do you ordinarily feel contented?. » . 

66. Do your raoods tend to alternate from 

very happy to very sad? 

67. Do you feel that you are respected 

by people in general? 

68. Are you able to work harmoniously 

v/ith others? 

Do you feel you can*t control your 
feelings? 



69 . 
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Answops 




70. Do you soraotimos feel that people 
laugh at you? 



71* Aro you generally a rolazod person 
(rather than tens© )?,♦,, 

72. On the whole do you think you aro 
troatod right by the world?. 

73* Are you ever bothered by a fee ling 
that things are not real?*..o...... 

7k* Have you often boen humiliated?.... 

75* Bo you think you aro often regarded 
as queer? 



APPEIIDIX D 



Form of Distribution Ccraposlts Sample 
Scoro Proqiionclcs 




Classes 



Prequoncy 



72->75 


c 


68-71 


0 


64-67 


0 


60-63 


1 


56-59 


0 


52-55 


1 


48-51 


1 


44-47 


5 


40-43 


k 


36-39 


7 


32-35 


8 


20-31 


16 


24—27 


18 


20-23 


15 


16-19 


23 


12-15 


30 


S -11 


29 


4-07 


30 


0-03 


10 



Total N =s 203 
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APPENDIX Q 

'rv/o-irtl^ay Analysis o! Variance Showing Security-* 
Insociirity Scores for Curricultini 
and Schedule Typos 



Curricultsm 

Type 


- 






Schedule 


Typo 










Day 






Night 




Transfer 




28 


214 . 


15 


31 ). 


Hi- 


10 


5 






27 


23 


15 


33 


13 


9 


ij- 




% 


27 


21 


13 


29 


13 


8 


1). 




31 


21). 


18 


9 


20 


13 


7 


1). 




30 


21). 


18 


9 


16 


12 


6 


k 




29 


2!i 


16 


2 


15 


10 


5 


1 


Torroinal 


Ii-7 


29 


17 


11 


37 


22 


13 


6 
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